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HE telephone call from fire 
headquarters to the J/an- 
hattan had reported merely 
that there was a blaze on 
one of the Baltic-American 
freighters at a pier on the 

Jersey shore. It was the fire-boat’s duty 

in such circumstances to protect the New 

York water front from any burning ship- 
ping that might drift down the river, and 
Captain Keighley had ordered out the 
Manhattan in four words. The crew had 
taken their places with an easy alertness 
and no confusion, though they had moved 
under the eye of the chief of department, 
who had been closeted with Captain 
Keighley when the call rang in. The 
chief had followed them aboard. The lines 
had been cast off, Keighley had nodded 
an order to Lieutenant Moore, and the 
boat had drawn out into the stream with 
as little show of haste as a fast express 
pulling out from the station platform on the 
tick of the appointed second. 





Now she was tooling up the river in the 
sullen glow of a November sunset, with 
the sky smouldering dully over the Jersey 
shore and with New York piled up to face 
it, a Gibraltar of brick and stone, twink- 
ling with its lighted windows and gay with 
the blown plumes of steam from its roofs. 
The first soft floe-ice from the upper Hud- 
son broke against her bows slushily and 
flapped along her sides with a noise like 
the sound of a swinging rope. A north 
wind hummed in the guys of her smoke- 
stack. Captain Keighley and the chief, 
standing forward with their backs to the 
wheelhouse, their chins sunken in their 
collars, were bent against the rush of air 
like a pair of old and deaf cronies, their 
hands behind them, their heads together 
as they talked. 

The chief had just been returned to his 
place as the head of the department by 
a court decision that had reinstated him 
in spite of the fire commissioner and 
the ‘‘ benevolent association ’’ of ‘* Brown- 
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ies,’’ who had been responsible for his 


dismissal. He knew that Captain Keigh- 
ley had been the intended victim of another 
conspiracy of these same ‘‘ Brownies’’ and 
that the conspiracy had failed. He was 
trying to get Keighley to talk of the affair. 

But Keighley had beaten out the con- 
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when I got him broke. An’ they made a 
little trouble fer me—off an’ on.’’ 

‘* He was a ‘ Brownie,’ wasn’t he ?”’ 

et Ves,*” 

‘¢ How about that fire on the Flamische ? 
Didn’t Doherty figure in that ?’’ 

‘* Well, I saw him there. He was doin’ 


“It’s in one of her after holds.” 


spiracy single-handed and whipped his 
‘¢ Brownies’’ into line; he believed that 
his men were just as honest and loyal as 
he needed them to be, and he did not 
wish to have the chief open the old sore in 
his crew to see how it was healing. ‘It 
was about a man named Doherty,’’ he ex- 
plained vaguely. ‘‘ You remember him, I 
guess. Some o’ the men didn’t like it 


’longshore work on her. 
init. I don’ know.’’ 

‘¢Didn’t they stack the deal on you 
there ?”’ 

‘«T think they did. I don’t know. They 
got foolin’ with a pier-house blaze while I 
was down in her hold. . I tell yuh 
how it is, chief: it’s all over. They’re 
attendin’ to bus’ness. Yuh needn’t be 


He may’ve been 
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afraid of any of ’em in this comp’ny.”’ 

Keighley’s tone was apologetic and con- 
ciliatory. It seemed traitorously so to the 
chief. ‘‘ Afraid be d—d,’’ he said. ‘I 
got to make ¢/em afraid o’ me. Who was 
at the head of the game here? Moore?’ 

It had been Lieutenant Moore and a 
fireman who was nicknamed ‘‘Shine.’’ But 
Keighley answered: ‘‘ The man that was 
at the head of it—he’s lef’ the comp’ ny.’’ 

The chief darted a black look at Keigh- 
ley under the peak of his cap. ‘* No one’s 
left this boat since that fire. I looked 
her up.’’ 

‘*No,” Keighley admitted, unabashed. 
‘¢ But he’s left off makin’ trouble.’’ 

‘* Now listen to me, Dan,’’ the chief 
broke out. ‘‘ I’ve come back to the de- 
partment and I’m counting up my friends. 
Those that ain’t with me are against me. 
That’s the way I look at it. ... You 
know as well as I do that if I don’t pound 
these men they’ll think I’m afraid of them 
—and they’ll get to work and knife me.”’’ 

‘*Well,— that’s true, too,’’ Keigh- 
ley reflected. He glanced up at the Jer- 
sey shore and down at the deck again. ‘I 
wish yuh’d leave them be, though, chief. 
I got the best crew in the department. ’’ 

The chief shook his head. ‘They 
didn’t leave me be. I can’t let up on 
them now. You know what they’d think.’’ 

Keighley knew. ‘There is this peculiar- 
ity in the men of the fire department: being 
free of any business worries or other anxie- 
ties concerning their means of livelihood, 
they make their lives up of efforts to ‘ get 
even,” to avenge slights and repay friend- 
ships. They are, for the most part, men 
of no imagination, unable to get outside 
of themselves into any philosophic view of 
their troubles, incapable of forgiving an 
injury and unable to understand such a 
capability in others. They despise partic- 
ularly the ‘‘ quitter ’’ and the ‘‘ ingrate.’’ 
If the chief did not persecute them now, 
he would be a “‘ quitter ’’; if they did not 
join their fellow ‘‘Brownies’’ to oppose 
him, they would be ‘‘ingrates.’’ 

Captain Keighley had fought them to 
exhaustion, and they knew that he was 
prepared to renew the fight at any minute. 
For that reason they left him in peace. He 
had inspired them with an honest admira- 
tion, they respected the masterful superi- 
ority of the born leader of their own class, 
and they obeyed him. 
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‘¢Well,’’ Keighley said reluctantly, look- 


ing out over the river, ‘I'll tell yuh. The 
man that was at the head of it’’—he 
blinked the water from his eyes and peered 
into the cold wind—‘‘in this crew—’’ 
He raised his arm slowly and pointed. 
‘¢ What’s that ?”’ 

Through the traffic of ferries, car-floats 
and lighters that crowded the Jersey shore, 
he could see a big freighter drifting down 
the piers with a flotilla of tugs about her. 
‘¢What’s the matter? Is she afire ?”’ 

The chief watched her. ‘‘ Looks like 
it, don’t she ?”’ 

There was no answer. He turned to 
see that Keighley had left him, and he fol 
lowed back to the wheelhouse, where he 
found the old captain standing at the pilot’s 
elbow with the glasses to his eyes. ‘It’s 
a Baltic-American boat, all right—the Dan- 
ische,’’ Keighley said. ‘‘ No fire ashore. 
They pulled her out of her dock, I guess. 
Don’t see any smoke on her. Lay us 
alongside, Tom.’’ 

And the chief, mentally putting aside 
his feud with the ‘‘ Brownies ’’ for the time, 
said: ** They’re keeping it under hatches. 
Gi’ me the glasses. It’s in one of 
her after holds.’’ 

Meanwhile, in the stern of the J/ax/at- 
tan, two of the ‘‘ Brownies”’ had been 
sitting in the shelter of the hose-locker, 
talking in hoarse confidence. ‘They were 
the black-browed, blue-shirted ‘Shine 
—whose name was Dempsey—and the sly, 
sandy Cripps. And they had been won- 
dering what the chief and Keighley were 
planning to do, and when they would begin 
to do it! 


” 


‘Oh, it’s a sure thing,’’ ‘‘ Shine ’’ con- 
cluded. ‘‘ We get transferred. That’s a 
cinch. I don’t give a d— anyway,’’ he 





added in feeble defiance. 

Cripps agreed. ‘It’s the Bronx for ours, 
I guess. Back to the goose walks.’’ 

‘An’ I got a tip yesterday ’t Doherty 
was down aroun’ the docks again,—lI’d 
go gay if I could get a swipe at him first. ”’ 

«¢ «Shorty ’?” Cripps asked. ‘‘ What 
yuh got against him ?’’ 

‘¢ Shine ” spat bitterly at his feet. ‘‘Oh, 
nothin’. Y’ know the day I hooked 
it down to Coney on the Leo? Well, he 
was deckin’ on her. He got me 
ashore in a Coney joint—an’ doped me— 





an’ sloughed me to me pants an’ a shirt.’’ 


>? 


‘¢G’ wan! 





Biting and fighting like rats, shrieking and chattering, and clinging to arms and legs. 
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‘«*S right.”’ 

Cripps swore plaintively at the sunset. 
‘¢ After us fightin’ th’ ol’ man fer ’m too.” 

‘¢Shine’’ wiped his mouth with the 
back of his hand; from the expression of 
his face his lips might have been wet with 
venom. ‘’S all right. I'll get ’m yet. 
He went out with a circus, one o’ the boys 
tol’ me. He’s back again.’’ 

The boat’s wake suddenly began to 
curve behind her as she swung in towards 
the Jersey shore. ‘‘Shine’’ rose from the 
shelter of the hose-box and faced the wind. 
“«’S all right,’’ he said. ‘I'll get ’m yet. 
What in thunder’s this ?”’ 

It was the Danische. 


II 


She had been loading with a miscellane- 
ous cargo that included everything from 
grain and cotton to pianos, baby carriages 
and wild animals. She had seven cargo 
holds, each four decks deep, and when a 
smell of smoke was discovered in the 
depths of her fifth hold, the wild animals 
were already stored on the ’tween decks of 
that hold, with the baggage and the bunks 
for the keepers on the deck below. ‘To 
save the animals from being smothered in 
smoke, the hatch of the second deck had 
been covered with double tarpaulins, live 
steam had been turned in on the smoulder, 
an alarm of fire had been sent out for the 
fireboat, and the captain had whistled for 
tugs to tow him out from the piers—for the 
fire that had spread from the Flamische 
to the wharves had taught the officers of 
the line to isolate their burning boats. 

When Captain Keighley and his men 
came up their ladders to the main deck, the 
first officer of the Dantsche received them 
with a hurried explanation of the situation, 
and the frightened animals roared a chorus 
in accompaniment from below. ‘‘Can’t 
you hoist out the cages and let us open 
up ?’’ the chief put in. 

‘«No place to hoist ’em to,” Keighley 
said, ‘‘ unless we go back to the pier.’’ 

‘Well, if we only cut a hole in the 
hatch and pump her hold full of water, 
you’ll lose all the cargo in the bottom, 
won’t you ?”’ 

The first officer stroked his brown, Ger- 
man beard. ‘‘ The beasts... are the 
- « « more costly.”’ 

‘‘There’s three Barb’ry lions, he says, 
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an’ two trucks o’ nine trained leopards, 
an’ some big gorillas an’—half a circus 
goin’ back to Hagen—what’ s-his-name, in 
Hamburg,” Keighley explained rapidly. 
‘*We’ll have to flood her down without 
openin’ up. Smoke chokes them brutes 
off like kittens. ’’ 

They stood beside the open hatch, in 
the fading light, and looked down into the 
dark cargo-room. ‘They could see faintly 
the ends of the box cages in which the 
animals were penned, and they could hear, 
not faintly, the uproar of a panic-stricken 
menagerie frenzied by the smell of fire. 
The deck below they could not see, though 
the hatch that led to it was open. Keigh- 
ley sniffed. <‘‘It’s sackin’.’’ He turned 
to his men. ‘‘Get the axes. Bring yer 
lamps. Couple up the six-inch line.’’ 

They turned back to the bulwarks, shov- 
ing aside the sailors. There was the noise 
of a scuffle, the cry of an angry oath, and 
a man ran across the deck and dodged be- 
hind the steam winch that stood beside the 
hatch. He was pursued by a helmeted 
firemen who came cursing. 

‘*Here!”’ Keighley shouted and caught 
the fireman by the shoulder as he passed. 
‘*What’re yuh doin’ ?’’ 

It was ‘‘Shine.’’ He cried: ‘* That’s 
Doherty. That’s the d— firebug that 
did y’ up on the ——. Nab’m, Turk.’’ 
He struggled to get free of Keighley’s 
grip, swearing like a street gamin. ‘‘ Yuh 
double-crosser!’’ he yelled at Doherty. 
‘¢Yuh dirty back-capper. Let me at ’m.”’ 

The captain frowned. Here was 
‘Shine,’ one of the leaders of the 
‘¢ Brownie’’ conspiracy, denouncing the 
man on whose account the plot—if there 
really had been one—had been planned. 
Keighley suspected a new trick. He turned 
to Moore. ‘‘ Bring that man here.’’ 

3ut Doherty did not wait to be sur- 
rounded. He leaped to the open hatch, 
caught the rung of the iron ladder and 
swung down, hand by hand, into the hold. 

‘*What’s he doing here?’’ the chief 
asked. 

‘¢He’s travelin’ with the animals,’’ 
some one answered. 

‘‘Haul him up out o’ that,’’ Keighley 
ordered. 

‘«Shine’’ broke for the hatchway, with 
two of the men at his heels. He was 
half way down the ladder when a voice 
from below threatened: ‘‘The first man 
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that comes down here I’ll let the cats loose 
on him.”’ 

‘Go on,’’ Keighley said grimly. 
‘¢ Bring ’m up.’’ 

They went. But they did not go far. 
‘«Shine’’ had no more than jumped down 
among the cages when a shrill squealing 
rose in the hatch. A yell from ‘‘ Shine’’ 
topped it with a startling note of fright, 
and up the ladder, over the men on the 
rungs, came a swarm of monkeys, biting 


Manhattan for two lines of small hose. 
‘* All right, boys,’’ he said, ‘‘ we'll queer 
that game.’’ 

‘** Leave him alone,’’ the chief ordered. 
‘** Look after that fire.” 

‘* All right, chief,’’ Keighley replied in 
a swift aside. ‘‘ 1 want to show yuh some- 
thin’. That’s Doherty—the man the 
‘Brownies’ tried to knife me fer. I’m 
goin’ to send after ’m the four ‘ Brownies’ 
that’s left in the crew. I want yuh to see 





‘Start yer water!” he called huskily. 


and fighting like rats as the men tried to 
beat them off, and clinging to arms and 
legs, shrieking and chattering, when the 
men, retreating, began to clamber up. 
They poured out, gibbering, on the deck 
and put the crew to flight. Then they 
scattered in all directions, up the derrick 
to the top tackle, and up the housework to 
the higher decks, and when ‘‘Shine’”’ 
came shouting up the ladder, with the last 
little marmoset hugging his neck, the main 
deck was empty, the men were laughing 
shamefacedlly on the bulwarks, and Cap- 
tain Keighley was bellowing down to the 


fer yerself about how much o’ the 
‘Brownie’ bus’ness there zs in my com- 
p’ny. Ill take the other men down after 
the fire.’’ 

The chief considered a moment and let 
his silence give assent. Keighley pushed 
back his helmet from his forehead and 
turned to his men, his lips shut tight on a 
smile; for while ‘‘ Shine ’”’ had been lead- 
ing down the ladder in pursuit of Doherty, 
the captain had taken Cripps aside and 
asked: ‘‘ What’s ‘Shine’ got against Do- 
herty, eh?’’ And Cripps had confessed 
the truth with a clumsy reluctance, Keigh- 




















ley had summed up the situation with the 
puckered eyes of a chess-player, and said 
‘¢Ummmm ”’ when he saw his play. 

‘Here, Moore,’’ he called to his lieu- 
tenant, ‘‘ I’ll look after the fire down there. 
I went you to take charge o’ that fellah 
with th’ animals an’ see he don’t put up 
any games on us when we’re down ’n un- 
der. Here you,’’ he called to ‘‘ Shine,’’ 
‘‘an’ you,’’ to Cripps, ‘‘an’ you,’’ to the 
other ‘‘ Brownie,’’ ‘‘ go with the loot’nt. 
Better take a line or two, in case he lets 
any more monkeys out on yuh. Get 
a move on now. ‘Take your lamps. 
Come on, men. Hurry up with that line.’’ 

The firemen carried their hose over to 
the hatch. When the lines were coupled 
and stretched in, ‘‘ Shine ’’ said to Moore: 
*«Le’ me go ahead, will yuh?’ Moore 
understood that he was eager to wipe out 
the disgrace of his first retreat. ‘‘Go on,” 
he said. ‘‘Shine’’ slung the lantern over 
his arm, took the pipe across his shoulder, 
and started down. 

He was in the middle of the ladder 
when Doherty called out to him from the 
roaring darkness ’tween decks: ‘* You go 
down below an’ atten’ to yer fire. If any 
of yuz try to come in on this deck, I'll 
turn the whole d— menagerie loose.”’ 

‘*Shine’”’ did not reply. He swung in 
to the deck and held up his lantern. Two 
big gorillas were watching from separate 
cages on either side of him, their teeth 
shining under curled lips, glaring at the 
light. He put down his lantern and 
pointed the nozzle like a gun. 

Doherty threatened: ‘All right! Here 
goes!’’ 

‘¢ Tell ’em to start the water,’’ ‘‘Shine’’ 
whispered to Cripps behind him. He 
heard Doherty knocking the pin out of a 
cage door, and he backed into the ladder 
and waited for the call for water to reach 
the Manhattan. 

‘« Sick ’em,’’ Doherty laughed. 

And then, down the passageway be- 
tween the cages, in the dim halo that lay 
outside the ring of light from the lantern, 
‘«Shine’’ saw a pair of flaming eyeballs 
approaching him. He clutched the empty 
nozzle. A black leopard crept up and 
crouched at the edge of the light, its tail 
beating on the deck. Behind it he saw 
another. A third sneaked in beside them. 
‘«Start yer water!’’ he called huskily. 
Doherty yelled, ‘‘Sick ’em?” And 
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‘*Shine’’ knew from the direction of the 
voice that Doherty was safe on top of a 
cage. The leopards snarled like fighting 
cats. The nozzle shook in ‘‘Shine’s’’ 
hands. His jaws ached, open-mouthed. 
He could not keep his eyes focused, and 
he blinked desperately, going ‘‘blind’’ 
with fear. ‘* Wa-a—’’ 

The hose stiffened; the nozzle kicked 
up. With a cry between a shout and a 
groan, he turned the shut-off valve and let 
loose a full stream that struck the deck in 
front of the leopards and scattered them as 
if it had been boiling water. He yelled: 
‘¢Wh-rrr-ah! D— yuh! Cripps! Cripp- 
sey!’’ and slashed the water into the hud- 
dled gorillas and stamped beside the lamp, 
bent double, like an Indian ina fire dance, 
whooping. 

Pandemonium broke loose among the 
animals. ‘‘Shine’’ tugged on the hose 
and dragged it in, drenching everything, 
cursing gloriously. ‘‘Come out o’ that!’’ 
he yelled. ‘*Yuh sneak thief!’’ The 
lights were swithed on from the engine- 
room and the place blazed up with incan- 
descent lamps. The men hauled in the 
line. ‘‘Shine’’ staggered ahead with the 
nozzle and turned the corner of a cage to 
see Doherty flinging open a barred door to 
let loose a Barbary lion. ‘‘Shine’’ caught 
it behind as it jumped down, and the pow- 
erful stream turned it over, rolling on the 
deck. It scampered off with its tail be- 
tween its legs like a wet pup. ‘‘ Wa-ah!”’ 
he screamed, and took Doherty through 
the empty monkey cage with a split spray 
that soaked him. Doherty ducked and 
ran. ‘‘ There he goes,’’ ‘‘Shine’’ yelled. 
‘* Keep ’m off the ladder.’’ 

That deck of the fifth hold was a room 
about forty feet wide and thirty feet long, 
but the great hatch in the center of it was 
at least twelve feet square, so that the deck 
was little more than a gallery as deep as a 
stall running around the open hatchway, 
and as ‘‘Shine’’ drove Doherty and the 
animals ahead of him, they had to circle 
around the hatch to approach the ladder 
from the other side. There Moore and 
the fourth man had already turned the 
hose on some of the frightened leopards 
—of which Doherty had released five— 
and driven them back on him. And 
Doherty, finding himself between the two 
attacks, penned in with the animals that 
retreated on him, ran to a corner where 
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there were several cages of polar bears, 
threw open the doors of these, prodded 
the bears out with a pole and hid himself 
on top of the farthest cage. 

Lions and leopards would run from 
water; polar bears, he knew, would not. 

If ‘*Shine ” did not know, it was not 
long before he learned. He and Cripps 
had come as far.as their hose would allow 
when the first of the big, white beasts, at- 
tracted by the splash of water, came shoul- 
dering along the passageway with its mouth 
open, panting. ‘‘Shine’’ raised a shout 
and put the hose on it; it rose on its hind 
legs to take the water and went over on its 
back in a deliciously cool bath, pawing at 
the stream that struck it rather too heavily 
for play. It rolled over fighting, and came 
to all fours with a growl. The water struck 
into its eyes and into its open jaws; it 
dodged blindly, biting less playfully, and 
began to wrestle and roll about, fighting in 
on the stream. 

‘«Gee!’’ he cried. ‘‘This is garden 
hose to that brute. Here’s another.’’ He 
caught the second as it came and toppled 
it over on the first; it joined in the game, 
and while ‘Shine’ held one back the 
other ran in under the stream, and 
together they gained ground on him. 
When the third suddenly loped up and 
presented its great bulk to the bath, 
‘Shine ’’ began to shout for a three-inch 
line, and Cripps and he retreated as the 
bears worked in on them. ‘They were 
glancing back over their shoulders anxious- 
ly for aid, when they saw the lion crouch- 
ing in the passage behind them, dripping 
wet, but of a ferocious aspect. ‘‘Shine’’ 
lost his voice; he swung his pipe, gasping, 
at the newcomer and drove it back; he 
turned on the bears again and caught them 
as they came in a body, but’ though he 
stopped two of them, he missed the third, 
and it rose with an angry growl seemingly 
right over him, and he dropped his pipe 
and fled with a yell. 


III 


All this time the chief had been looking 
down through the hatchway of the main 
deck and, with the lights lit in the hold, 
he had been able to watch ‘Shine’s’’ 
combat with the wild animals from a gal- 
lery seat. At first he had listened indif- 
ferently to the uproar that rose after 


‘*Shine’’ had driven back the leopards; 
for, having accepted Captain Keighley’s 
test of the ‘‘ Brownies’’ out of mere inde- 
cision, he had now a fear of seeming weak, 
and he was determined that, no matter 
what issue the test might have, he would 
not relent. But when he saw the Bar- 
bary lion running among the cages like a 
doused cat, the shouts of laughter from the 
men around him set him smiling heavily 
under his black moustache. The firemen, 
lowering the big hose down the ladder, began 
to shout encouragement to ‘‘Shine ”’ as if 
they were following a prize fight. ‘‘Clinch 
with’m!’’ they called. ‘‘ Down an’ out. 
Buck him in the slats, ‘Shine’.’’ The sit- 
uation was the funnier because ‘‘Shine’’ 
was unable to hear them, on account of the 
noises around him, and unable tosee them 
because he was in the light and they in 
darkness. 

‘*Hell!’’ he cried. ‘‘He’ll never hold 
that brute. Here comes another! Geta 
bigger line, boys. They’ll eat him up.” 

Keighley and the men ran back to bring 
up a three-inch hose, and the chief re- 
mained laughing at the antics of the bears. 
‘« Back out, you fool!’’ he shouted. 

Lieutenant Moore, and the firemen with 
him—who were just below where the chief 
stood—heard the order and obeyed it, and 
by so doing they left ‘‘ Shine ’’ unprotected 
from an attack inthe rear. When the third 
bear appeared the excitement became fran- 
tic, and the whole company, from the chief 
down, pulled on the incoming hose and 
shouted and laughed like a gang of over- 
grown college boys in a cane-rush. The 
chief, at the nozzle, was the first to see the 
lion creeping around the hatch. ‘Stop 
him!’’ heyelled. ‘* D—itall! Behind you, 
man—look behind you.’’ He took off his 
cap and threw it down at the animal vainly; 
then he dropped on his hands and knees 
beside the hatch, clutching the nozzle of the 
three-inch line and bellowing hoarsely for 
water. When ‘‘Shine’’ caught sight of 
the lion and turned from the bears to drive 
it back, the chief saw the bears closing in, 
and he hammered on the iron coaming of 
the hatch with the nozzle in an inarticulate 
frenzy. And then he got water just as 
‘«Shine’’ dropped his pipe and ran and 
he struggled with the kicking nozzle, the 
tears of laughter running down his cheeks, 
unable to see the bears whom he was try- 
ing to take in the flank with his stream so 
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as to hold them until ‘“‘Shine” could 
make good his retreat. 

Captain Keighley, glancing back at the 
chief, every now and then, with a sly, dry 
smile, had been working his men like an 
old slave-driver. ‘‘All right, chief,’ 
he cried now. ‘‘ Hold those brutes off us, 
an’ I’ll get down to the fire. Here, 
‘Shine,’’’ he greeted the panting fireman, 
‘‘you an’ Cripps take the chief’s pipe an’ 
keep those cats away from the hatch.” 

‘¢Shine’’ grinned and ran to the chief. 

‘¢ You’re as good as a circus,’’ the head 
of the department said, wiping his eyes. 

‘« They scared the tripe out o’ me.’’ 

The chief gave place to him. Keighley 
ordered, ‘‘ Down yuh go, boys.”’ 

Cripps and ‘‘ Shine,” at one angle of the 
hatch, and Lieutenant Moore and his pipe- 
man, diagonally opposite them, commanded 
the deck below with two solid streams that 
drove the animals into shelter among the 
cages, while Captain Keighley and his 
squad, with axes and ladder straps, went 
down to fasten their six-inch line and cut 
an opening for the pipe in the hatch of the 
deep hold. The smoke blew up in a thick 
belch as the men stripped off the tarpaulin. 
‘«That’ll keep Mr. Bear busy,’’ the chief 
said, coming back from the bulwarks. 

‘¢Mr. Doherty too,’’ ‘*Shine’’ added. 

‘Who zs he?”’ 

‘‘Shine’’ kept his eyes on the pipe. 
‘* He’s the mut that got us all in trouble 
the time o’ the fire on that other Dutch 
boat,’’ he answered impudently. 

‘¢T thought the ‘ Brownies’ were at the 
bottom of that,’’ the chief said, with a 
pretended innocence. 

‘«They blamed it on us. They blamed 
everything on us,—because some o’ the 
fat heads higher up used th’ association in 
their d con games.”’ 

‘‘Huh!’? The chief scowled at this 
reference to the conspiracy that had ousted 
him. ‘You're a ‘ Brownie,’ are you?’’ 

‘‘That’s what EF am,’’ ‘‘Shine’’ con- 
fessed with bravado. ‘‘ I’m a ‘Brownie,’ 
all right, but I ain’t a back-sticker, any 
more than half the other fellahs I know,— 
an’ they didn’t ask us before they put up 
their deal with the Commissioner, if yuh 
want to know.”’ 

The chief walked away without replying. 

‘‘Shine’’ said to Cripps: ‘That'll 
hold Aim fer a while.’’ 
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Cripps replied: ‘It’s true, too.’’ 

When the hatch of the deep hold was 
opened, the smoke became so dense that 
the men on the main deck could not see 
where to direct their streams, and they 
shut off their nozzles and waited for the 
six-inch line to drown out the smoulder. 
‘¢ Watch that ladder,’’ ‘‘Shine’’ whispered 
to Cripps. ‘‘He’ll be tryin’ to make his 
sneak while it’s thick up here.’’ 

A moment later, he yelled suddenly: 
‘*Yah!’’ and, dropping his pipe, he ran 
to fling himself on Doherty as the ex-fire- 
man leaped out of the smoke. They rolled 
together on the deck. 

‘*Hold that man,’’ the chief ordered, 
as the crew tore the fighting ‘‘Shine’’ 
from his enemy. They lifted Doherty to 
his feet and backed him against the winch. 
‘*The police’ll want him for interfering 
with firemen in the discharge of their 
duties.’’ He turned to the four ‘‘ Brown- 
ies.’’? ‘IT want you men to appear in court 
against him, understand? ‘‘ That'll doyou, 
now, ‘Shine.’ Go on with your work.’’ 

The rest of the fire was merely an affair 
of ‘‘ standing fast’’ while the six-inch line 
flooded the hold. The German first officer 
and his men took charge of Doherty and 
agreed to turn him over to the police as 
soon as their boat tied up to the pier again. 
To them was left the work, too, of return- 
ing the wild animals to their cages. The 
firemen went back to the fireboat, chaffing 
‘‘Shine’’ about his adventure. ‘‘’S all 
right,’’ he swaggered. ‘I’m a lion tamer, 
all right, all right.’’ 

Cripps took him back aft. ‘* Yuh goin’ 
t’ appear against Doherty ?’’ 

‘*Well, am I! You watch me! I 
wish to — it was a murder case, that’s 
all. An’ if you an’ Moore won't stan’ by 
me, yuh can go—’’ 

‘‘That’s all right,’’ Cripps interrupted 
hastily. ‘‘We’ll stan’ by yuh, ‘Shine.’ ’’ 

And, up in the bow of the boat, the 
chief was saying to Captain Keighley, with 
a satisfied smile: ‘‘I guess your com- 
pany’s all right, Dan. If those four men 
go into court against Doherty, it lets me 
out. I’ve got no kick coming.’’ He 
laughed. ‘‘ Their association isn’t as strong 
as it was, eh, Dan?’’ 

Keighley tipped his helmet and scratched 
the side of his head. ‘*No-no,’’ he 
said. 
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“Leave the house,”’ he yells. 


HAD the privilege the other 
day of standing godfather to 
the boy of my old friend 
Tom Davidson. ‘His 
name,’’ as Tom remarked 
to me, ‘‘ought to be Bor- 
den Briggs, but we mean to call him Syl- 
vanus.’’ 

‘‘If I had my rights,’’ said I, ‘* he 
would be called after me.’’ 

Davidson was very gloomy the night he 
came to my room two years ago. Hede- 
clined a cigar, took a sad old pipe out of 
his pocket, filled and lit it in silence, and 
while he smoked drummed mournfully on 
the table with his finger. 

‘«What’s the matter ?”’ said I, ‘‘is busi- 
ness dull ?’’ 

‘« Never better.’’ 

‘‘ Well, then, speak up,’’ said I; ‘*I’m 
no fortune-teller.’’ 

‘*T thought you were a friend of mine,’’ 
he murmured. 

‘‘So I am,’’ I answered. But Davidson 
shook his head. 

‘*A friend,’’ he announced, ‘‘ could 
tell easily enough that I’m in love.’’ 

‘« Does she know it ?’’ I asked. 

‘Knew it long before I did.’’ 

‘“Who’s she ?”’ 

‘¢ Miss Calhoun.”’ 

‘‘Sylvanus Cobb’s niece—the man 
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“Very well,” says J. 


that writes the ‘ Chicago Chansonettes’ ?’’ 

‘¢That’s her,’’ said Davidson, tempo- 
rary enthusiasm shining through the bat- 
tered grammar. 

** You’ve told her about it ?’’ 

‘* Should I be telling you, if I hadn’t?’’ 

‘‘Tom,’’ said I, ‘‘you are hopelessly 
old-fashioned and conventional in the con- 
duct of your affairs; if you had come to 
me for advice sooner, I am sure I could 
have helped you. But I am only the more 
sorry for you. ‘’Tis better to have loved 
and lost’—’’ 

Tom interrupted: ‘‘Rot. We're en- 
gaged.’’ 

‘* Then what are you growling about ?”’ 
I demanded, amazed. 

‘« At least,’’ he said slowly, ‘‘I am.’’ 

‘¢Tom,’’ said I, ‘‘ doubtless you fancy 
that you are entertaining a large company 
with the popular sport of asking conun- 
drums. But let me say frankly, I have 
always found the game a bore. ‘Tell me 
what’s on your mind and I’1l do all I can, 
but don’t procrastinate so.’’ 

‘It’s all those cursed chansonettes of 
her uncle’s,’’ he broke out with sudden 
bitterness. 

‘¢Go on,”’ said I. 

‘*T don’t,’’ continued Davidson, ‘‘ say a 
word against them. Probably they’re as 
good as most poetry—which, as you know, 

















is not in my way. I could buck the stiff- 
est line I ever had against me, and repeat 
till further orders—couldn’t I, Harry? 
And I can make the pit hear me days when 
the Ogden gang is buying and the visible 
supply’s about a third what it ought to be, 
for I’ve done it. But poetry and I are on 
different sides of the market, and always 
will be, I reckon.’’ His gloom was now a 
terrible thing to witness. 

I began to understand, 
jects to you ?’’ I hinted. 

Davidson nodded. ‘‘If I’d had some 
sense about it,’’ he went on, ‘it might 
have been different. But I had to run a 
bluff at the start, like a fool, and to make 
things worse, when he called me I showed 
down the bobtail. It really wasn’t my 
fault,’? he added appealingly. ‘‘I meant 
to put it to him straight, but Polly insisted 
that he thought I was non-literary, and all 
that, and I must do something to make a 
favorable impression. So I was to start 
some talk about the chansonettes. I did 
—Lord help me, I did.’’ 

‘¢ Wouldn’t Sylvanus talk ?”’ 

‘‘He? I thought he'd never stop—all 
about literature running dry nowadays, and 
the smallest spring being of assistance if it 
were only fresh and pure—I can’t remem- 
ber it all. Then he read me one about a 
volcano.’’ : 

‘¢Towa’s AZtna ?’’ I inquired. 

‘¢ How did you know ?”’ 

‘«T’ve read it,’’ said I. ‘* Don’t linger.’’ 

‘¢ Well, then he asked me what I thought 
about it. I told him it seemed to me first- 
class, but that I’d been all over Iowa and 
and there wasn’t a volcano in the State; 
that there was a little one in New Mexico, 
and hadn’t he better change his State.’’ 

‘¢ That was a break,’’ said I. 

‘*Was it? I judged so. I couldn’t 
understand what he was driving at.’’ 

‘«By A&tna,’’ said I, ‘‘he typifies the 
spirit of idealism which underlies the crust 
of the agricultural class.’’ 

‘¢ Does he?’’ said Tom. ‘‘ He grunted 
pretty heavily, I noticed. So then I told 
him it reminded me of Alfred Austin.’’ 

‘¢ Austin?’? I asked. ‘‘ Why Austin ?’’ 

‘¢He’s the English laureate,’’ replied 
Tom defiantly. ‘‘ You'd think comparing 
the old boy to the laureate would do the 
business, wouldn’t you? But he didn’t 
warm to that idea either. He didn’t say 
anything, and for the life of me / couldn’t 
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think of anything else to say. So I burst 
out about Polly.” 

** And he said no ?”’ 

‘*He said no. He the same as called 
me a fool, Harry. I asked him why he 
objected, and he said he had educated 
Polly to be the wife of a man of cultiva- 
tion, not of a money-maker; said if she 
married me she would grow tired of me in 
two years. I told him I knew better than he 
how unworthy of her I was, but that at least I 
could take care of her, and—and if she was 
willing, that seemed to me about enough. 
But he wouldn’t have it; talked about his 
duty to his niece, and so on; said he knew 
I was a worthy young fellow of a sort, but 
my horizon was limited, and ended up by 
saying that he would not absolutely re- 
fuse, but that we must not think of consid- 
ering ourselves engaged for at least two 
years! Two years!’’ He stared at me 
desperately. 

*¢ And she ?”” 

‘* Of course, she won’t go back on her 
uncle. I don’t know that I altogether 
blame her. He has brought her up, as he 
says, and if he wants to certify to his rights 
in her, I suppose he /as the right—though 
it looks to me like bullying, that’s all /’ve 
got to say.’’ 

‘* All you have to do is wait,’’ said I, 
meaning consolation. He threw a book 
at me, which I with difficulty dodged. ‘‘He 
may come round,’’ I added. 

**Not he,’’ said Tom. ‘If you could 
have seen him, Harry! Like this.” 
Davidson, who was a born mimic, sat 
erect, thrust out his lower lip, and deepened 
his voice. ‘**Er—the business man of 
to-day is a machine,’ he said. ‘He does 
not see the sun rise and set ; the passign- 
ate splendors of antiquity for him do not 
exist.’ That was the way he talked,’’ 
added Davidson in his natural tones. 

I jumped to my feet. ‘‘Tom,’’ said I, 
‘¢weren’t you president of the Salvo when 
you were in college ?’’ 

‘<VYes,’’ he said, wondering. 

«One other thing,’’ I demanded, ‘‘ have 
you seen much of Sylvanus ? ’’ 

Davidson shook his head. ‘‘ Wouldn't 
have done any good if I had,’’ he objected. 
‘<T tell you we don’t jibe.’’ 

‘¢ Never mind,’”’ said I. ‘* That crowd 
of his, —The literanians, —you don’t know 
them, do you,—Runciman, and McBean, 
and that lot?’’ 
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Davidson was very gloomy. 


‘God forbid,’’ said Tom simply. 

‘Cheer up,’’ said I. ‘‘To-morrow I 
shall go up to the Cobb’s and spy out the 
land. I know the old man fairly well, and 
when I come back I may be able to sug- 
gest something.’’ 

‘*You’ve written a book yourself, you 
see,” said Davidson hopefully. 

‘* How did you know ?’’ I asked. 

‘‘Know?’’ he repeated. ‘‘Didn’t I 
buy ten copies? ’’ 

I shook his hand. ‘‘Tom,’’ I ex- 
claimed, ‘‘rely on me to do what I can.’’ 

Mr. Cobb and his niece were both at 
home the next afternoon when I called. I 
had known Miss Calhoun for some time, 
though not intimately; now I observed 
her with a new interest. Her big dark 
eyes looked at me I fancied with a certain 
wistfulness. She was a fragile little thing, 
graceful, but very shy, I had always 
thought ; like a flower which the old man 
had cherished. I began to doubt whether 
she was really suited to Davidson, with his 
bluff ways, though I could readily under- 
stand how he had been attracted to her. 
Her uncle was stately in his greeting ; 
stateliness was Sylvanus Cobb’s metier. 
He wore his frock coat like a general’s 
uniform, and his voice suggested the read- 
ing of orders to a battalion. His Chanson- 


ettes were amorous, meandering and lamb- 
like, but the old gentleman’s character, I 
suspected, partook more of the character 
of the griffin. His nose was large and his 
lips were firm ; but for the Chansonettes I 
should have felt that his soul was fortified 
against the assaults of humanity. I won- 
dered if he were fit to have charge of a 
stray wild violet like Miss Frieda. 

He asked after the welfare of my book. 
I told him it was making progress,—which 
was only true if one considered the dust- 
heap its ultimate goal. In return I in- 
quired into the health of the Chicago 
Chansonettes. 

He waved his hand. ‘‘I have ‘been,’’ 
he said, ‘‘somewhat out of the true mood 
of the poetical, of late. My,—my routine 
has been to some extent disturbed.’’ I 
tried vainly to imagine a poet with a rou- 
tine ; but I only answered politely :— 

‘‘T suppose one of the penalties of 
breathing the high air of Parnassus is the 
great danger of catching cold.’’ He was 
quite thawed out by this. Indeed, I 
thought it rather neat, myself. I looked 
round to see if Miss Calhoun had been im- 
pressed by it, but she had slipped away. I 
was conscious of a disappointment. But 
Sylvanus was going on. 

‘« Something 1 have written.’’ I asked 
him to read it to me. He did. It 
began, I remember :— 


‘¢Oh, memories of the murmuring pine, 
«« Whose breath intoxicates like wine,” 


and went on that way for twelve stanzas. 
When he had finished, I said it reminded 
me of Whitman, whom I called a fiery 
comet in the darkness of American letters. 
My own idea of a comet is something with 
no head and a monstrously long tail, but 
Mr. Cobb seemed pleased, and purred. 
‘Did you ever notice,’’ said I, ‘‘ the 
strange resemblance between Whitman and 
Alfred Austin, the English laureate? Take 
that little bit of Austin’s,—you know it,— 
‘My Garden Hose.’ It shows the same 
hearty love of little common things, the 
same profound recognition of the signifi- 
cance of the obvious, the same assertion 
of the claims of man in Nature, as Whit- 
man’s verse, and,—if you will permit me, 
—as your own.’’ He bowed. ‘‘ The in- 
struments,’’ I continued, ‘‘are widely 
different, but they are tuned to the same 
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pitch ; they breathe the note of Man.’’ 

‘*T expect a friend next week,’’ said I, 
‘twho by his variance from that type 
would perhaps interest you. One whom 
I knew in college. I have never seen him 
since, but I know that he has_ not 
changed.’’ 


‘¢His interest is in Ideals?’’ asked 
Mr. Cobb. 
‘¢ He worships Beauty,’’ said I. ‘He 


has never written anything, because he 
maintains that the highest thoughts go un- 
expressed, as unheard melodies are sweet- 
est. But I have reason to believe that he 
speaks favorably of the Chansonettes.’’ 

‘¢IT should be pleased to make his ac- 
quaintance,’’ said Sylvanus. ** Next week 
our club, the Literarians, meets with me. 
Perhaps you would not object to bringing 
your friend ?’”’ 

‘‘T should be delighted,’’ said I. 

When I went away, I saw Miss Calhoun, 
who happened to be passing through the 
hall. 

‘‘T am sorry,’’ I said, with meaning, 
‘‘that your duties called you away.’’ 

She smiled as shyly as a wood-nymph, 
but her words surprised me. 

‘“‘T was only giving you the chance 
to jolly uncle,’’ she said, ‘Is it all 
right ?’’ 

I saw that in the eyes of this young 
woman I was but Tom Davidson’s messen- 
ger boy. I was not especially charmed by 
that idea. 

‘¢An affair of this kind,’’ said I, ‘‘is 
like a fire in a theater. The spectator is 
safest when he sits still till the flame has 
been smothered.’’ 

**Stuff!’’ she answered. She stood 
quite close to me, looking up, and she put 
her hand upon my arm in a friendly, little 
girl fashion. ‘‘ You’re a chum of Tom’s, 
aren’t you?’’ she said. ‘*Won’t you 
help him out? I know you are so clever, 
—he has told me about you.’’ 

‘Thank you,” I replied. ‘‘ By the way, 
your uncle has asked me to come to his 
soirée next week, and to bring a friend.’’ 
She looked up again. ‘‘His name,’’ I 
added, ‘‘is Borden Briggs; he is a 
poet.’’ 

She took her hand from my arm. ‘‘ How 
nice!’’ she said. ‘‘ I hope he will find uncle 
amusing. I am afraid I must go now.”’ 

‘But wait,” I urged. ‘‘I want you to 
promise to like him.’’ 
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‘‘T am afraid,” she repeated, ‘that 
I don’t interest poets. Good after- 
noon.’’ She was moving away when I ex- 


claimed :— 

‘* Miss Calhoun, one moment. When I 
have thought of a plan which will infallibly 
make your uncle give his consent to what 
you want—I mean to what Tom Davidson 
wants—then may I call you Polly ?’’ 

‘« Yes,’’ she said, turning back. 

‘*Good afternoon, Polly,’’ said L 
I hurried away. 


And 


II 


It was with the greatest difficulty, I may 
confess, that I induced my friend Briggs 
to appear from his seclusion, with still 
greater difficulty that I dragged him to the 
soirée of the Literarians. We arrived late, 
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Fragile, graceful and very shy. 
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and, as before, found Polly in the hall.: I 
presented Briggs, at whom she stared till 
I feared he would be embarrassed. There 
was no doubt he cut a somewhat unusual 
figure; more awkward even than usual, he 
stood clumsily silent before her; but I 
saw admiration in his eye. I left them to- 
gether and went on to speak to Mr. Cal- 
houn. 

I found him conversing with a craggy- 
faced, throaty old gentleman with a good 
deal of thin, light hair, whom I recog- 
nized asthe Rev. Dr. A. Weston McBean, 
who lectures on the ‘‘ Beauties of Poetry ’’ 
when he is not delivering sermons on the 
‘* Poetry of Beauty.’’ After a few mo- 
ments’ conversation I begged permission 
to introduce Briggs, but when I looked 
round for him he had disappeared. I found 
him in the back drawing-room, talking to 
Polly. 

‘*The poet,’’ said I bowing, 
found his inspiration.’’ I linked his arm 
in mine. ‘‘Come on, Bordy,’’ I said. 
‘« Miss Calhoun will excuse you.’’ 

‘« See here,’’ began Briggs indignantly, 
but I would not let him finish; I pulled 
him reluctantly away; I introduced him to 
Sylvanus. The old gentleman received 
him graciously, but with the faintest trifle 
of astonishment. I hardly blamed him. 
Familiar as I was with Briggs’ peculiarities, 
I always found them startling. His face 
was mainly covered with a black, wiry 
beard; his hair, cut down: below his ears, 
rounded out at the ends with more than 4 
suspicion of a curl; his frock-coat was too 
large for him, and showed a tinge of green 
at cuff and elbow, and his shoes were 
square-toed and disgracefully unpolished. 
He was scrupulously clean and _ well- 
brushed, but over him hovered neverthe- 
less an atmosphere of more than full bloom, 
as if his soul were irresistibly bursting out 
at every pore. Yet, as I say, Calhoun was 
gracious. And indeed Borden was hardly 
so noticeable at the soirée as he might 
have been in other evening gatherings. 
Dr. McBean was not precisely a show-fig- 
ure himself. Beyond him I saw Runci- 
man, a real estate agent, who, as he often 
said, ‘‘ carried literature as a side-line’’ ; 
he was talking to an elderly lady whom I 
did not know and did not wish to know; 
her intellect was indecently exposed. Next 
her was a young thing Sew name, as I 
afterward discovered, was Bowler, and 
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from his appearance I supposed he had 
come with his mamma, but he turned out 
to be a budding genius from the Univer- 
sity. 

I remained at Briggs’ elbow. He was 
taciturn, but polite. Presently Dr. Mc- 
Bean began a dissertation upon the stan- 
zaic irregularities of William Blake, and | 
went in search of Polly. I discovered her 
still in the back drawing-room, alone, and, 
as I thought, in tears; but that proved to 
be an error. 

‘*But what good will it do ?’’ she said 
after a time. 

‘‘In one word,’’ I said, ‘‘my plan is 
this: You are to fall in love with Briggs as 
soon as you decently can.’’ 

She stared at me for a long minute and 
then she rose. I did not retreat. But 
she only offered me her hand. I took it, 
and was looking at it when she withdrew 
it—very suddenly, I thought—and said: 

‘*T believe you are right.’’ 

‘*Of course I am,” was my reply. 
‘¢But—much as I would like to—we 
mustn’t leave Borden alone too long.’’ 

We returned none too soon. We found 
them all busily writing. 

‘¢It’s an idea of uncle’s,’’ explained 
Polly. ‘‘ You set down the names of the 
ten poems you prefer. Then the papers 
are compared, and the poems are written 
down in the order of the number of votes 
they have received. The person who has 
the largest number of the ten leading 
poems on his list gets a prize. There’s 
the prize.’’ She pointed out a Favril vase 
that made my mouth water. Evidently 
Sylvanus was not stingy. Briggs sidled up 
to me, looking very unhappy. 

‘¢ What about this?” he said. 

‘¢ Go and talk to Miss Calhoun,’’ said I, 
‘¢and I’ll make out lists for both of you.’’ 
Briggs seemed pleased, I thought. They 
retired to a corner and I filled out my 
lists. Runciman was near me, with beads 
of perspiration on his mottled forehead; 
Dr. A. Weston McBean was scowling hard, 
scraping up fragments of, I had no doubt, 
from some obscure nook of the seven- 
teenth century poesy. Presently a little 
bell called time; Runciman gave a violent 
start. I saw him trying to retain his list, 
but Sylvanus would not hear of it. When 
the comparisons had been made, we found 
that the vase had been won by young 
Bowler, whose selections had included 
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four of the ten leaders—‘‘The Reces- 
sional,’’ ‘‘ Enoch Arden,’’ ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost,’’ and ‘‘Marco Bozzaris.’’ Young 
Bowler’s glory, however, was lessened by 
the fact of his having spelled Bozzaris 
with one ‘‘z’’ and two ‘‘r’s.’’ I think 
most of the company felt that Borden 
Briggs’ list was the most distinctive. It in- 
cluded seven short lyrics 
from Poe, the ‘‘ Leaves 
of Grass ’’ entire, ‘‘ The 
Psalms’? and ‘< Alas- 
ma 

Runciman left early; 
he had been able to 
think of only seven 
poems. Soon after his 
departure I took Briggs 
away, but not before 
Mr. Cobb had urged 
him to come again. 

Briggs did go again. 
‘‘ You will find the old 
gentleman a little pecu- 
liar, but easy to get 
along with if you follow 
some simple advice,’’ I 
told him. ‘‘ Don’t talk, 


listen, and find out his 
opinions before you ex- 


press any.’’ And by 
practicing this simple 
rule Briggs succeeded ad-. 
mirably in retaining Mr. 
Cobb’s admiration. 
‘* He is quiet,’’ said the 
old gentleman to me one 
day, ‘‘but when he 
speaks, his utterance is 
to the point.’’ In short, 
Briggs became a frequent 
visitor to the house. 
Meanwhile, Davidson 
ceased calling there al- 
together. One enthusi- 
astic friend of his told 
me one day in confidence that he never 
should have supposed Tom would have 
so little backbone; that from all he could 
hear this man Briggs was a long-haired 
ass, if not actually a socialist, who ought 
to be run out of town. I repeated this 
to Tom, who only grinned. 

Presently, however, I began to hear that 
Briggs’ stock was falling with Sylvanus. 
He took to calling on days when the latter 
was from home. Polly began to mention 
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him more and more, and Sylvanus to be- 
hold him less and less. Their occasional 
meetings were also less placid than at first. 
One day Briggs, instead of listening as 
usual, produced a manuscript of his own, 
and read an extract from his epic of the 
‘« Pilgrim Fathers,’’ which occupied nearly 
an hour. Sylvanus even began to greet 
me, 1 fancied, with less 
cordiality. Finally the 
crisis came. One after- 
noon I encountered him 
upon the street, and as 
I was passing with a 
bow, he stopped me. 

‘<I was about to call 
upon you,’’ he said. ‘Ii 
you do not mind, I will 
turn and accompany 
you.’’ I suggested that 
we should return to our 
rooms, but he declined. 
He seemed troubled and 
embarrassed. Presently 
he broke out:— 

‘‘Some weeks ago, 
you asked permission to 
introduce a friend, —Mr. 
Briggs.’’ He looked at 
me, and I cheerfully 
nodded. 

‘* May Lask,’’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘if your ac- 
quaintance with Mr. 

Briggs has been of long 
standing? ’’ 

‘I met him,’’ said I 
deliberately, ‘‘in college, 
where he was very pop- 
ular on the infrequent 
occasions when he ap- 
peared. Until the other 
day I had not seen him 
since. But I believe 
him to be of irreproach- 
able morals and charac- 
ter. He is poor; he is eccentric; he 
is somewhat remarkable in his appear- 
ance ; and, so far as I know, he comes 
of no particular family. But we ex- 
pect these things. of poets, do we not? 
Their thoughts can’t be chained down 
to convention; we do not make the 
same demands upon them that we do, 
say, upon a business man.’’ I looked 
to him for assent. But his brow was 
stormy. 
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‘‘We demand,’’ he said, ‘‘ common 
politeness, sir.’’ 

‘¢True,’’ said I, 

‘‘Your Mr. Briggs,’’ said Sylvanus, 
stopping and trembling, ‘‘I say it with re- 
gret of a friend of yours, but he is a con- 
ceited pedant, sir! He isa petulant, vastly 
over-estimated young man! Do you know 
what occurred yesterday at my house? A 
guest of mine, a man half my own age, 
referred to one of my poems, which he had 
requested me to read to him, as balder- 
dash ! ‘‘Iowa’s Aitna,’’—I recall your own 
favorable comment on it,—your friend Mr. 
Briggs calls balderdash !’’ 

‘* Briggs said that?’’ I cried. Sylvanus 
r.odded mutely. 

‘‘ Well, sir,’’ I remarked, ‘‘ you know 
these young poets,—they are intolerant, 
demandful. A votary of the arts is neces- 
sarily self-centered; you know yourself 
that individualism is the one thing need- 
ful.’’ Again I gazed at him inquiringly. 
I thought he would have choked. 

‘<If that had been all,’’ he exclaimed, 
‘*T should not be taking your time, sir! I 
have too much contempt for the man’s 
literary opinion. But that was of all. The 
fellow demanded,—on a month’s acquaint- 
ance,—to marry my niece! Stood up in 
my own house and asked my permission to 
that! And when I ordered him to leave 
the place, he stared at me over his infernal 
green spectacles, said I was a fine specimen 
of the antique, but unfortunately he was 
not a collector, and expressed his immedi- 
ate intention of running away with her !’’ 

‘Had he been drinking?’’ I asked, 

The old gentleman’s voice broke. ‘‘ That 
is not the worst,’’ he said. ‘*T appeal 
to you,—if you have influence with the 
fellow, —I will pension him,—I will—’”’ 

‘‘T am sorry,’’ I said, ‘“but do you 
suppose that money would influence one 
whose worship is the Ideal? ’’ 

‘«D—n the Ideal !’’ exploded Sylvanus. 
‘«¢T would rather she married a barber.’’ 

I perceived that Polly had fulfilled her 
promise to the letter. 

‘<Mr. Cobb,’’ said I, ‘‘I brought Mr. 
Briggs into your house, and I feel there- 
fore the responsibility of this matter. I 
don’t mind saying that he owes me a good 
deal ; if he had behaved himself I should 
not have mentioned it, but this is out- 
rageous,—shameful ! If the pursuit of the 
Ideal brings-one to such a breach of good 


manners, then I shall declare frankly for 
the Practical. Leave Briggstome!” I 
went back to my rooms, and there I found 
Davidson waiting for me. 

‘¢Where’s Briggs ?’’ said I. 
know what he’s done?”’ 

‘Don’t 1?” said Tom, laughing. 
‘*He’s safe in the cupboard yonder, now ; 

but he did have a time yesterday afternoon, 
Harry !”’ 

‘*Tell me about it, quick,’”’ said I. 
‘*T’ve just come from talking to Uncle 
Sylvanus. ’’ 

‘‘Well, we carried it through as you 
suggested. I abused his verses, and, 
when he fired up at that, I told him I 
wanted to marry Polly. ‘Leave the 
house,’ he yelled. ‘Very well,’ says I, 
‘but she goes with me. Our souls have 
an affinity.’ I was afraid he’d have a 
stroke at that, but I went to the door and 
spoke to Polly, who was waiting outside. 
In she came. ‘Your uncle,’ I said, 
‘doubts the plighting of our troth ! Speak 
to him!’ It was grand. She looked him 
right in the eye. ‘You wouldn’t let me 
have Tom Davidson,’ she said, ‘and so I 
have decided to take Borden.’ He gave 
a long sigh like a groan. She put her arm 
in mine, and we walked out; then I 
skipped. I actually believe he’d have had 
the police there if I had stayed.’’ 

‘* Have you heard from Polly to-day?” 

‘< Yes ; she shut herself up in her room, 
and wouldn’t see him. I’m to go up there 
to-night, not as Briggs, but as myself, you 
know, and see what results. I think my- 
self I’ve carried the thing off very well.’’ 

*“*You!’’ I cried indignantly. ‘‘Who 
remembered your old Salvo club make-ups ? 
Who wrote your poetry for you? Who 
ought to get the whole credit, if it all 
comes right ?’’ 

‘«By the way,’’ said Tom, ‘I'll want 
you to be best man, you know.’’ 

He came back at midnight, and his face 
was joyful. 

**Well?”’ said I. 

‘* Polly’s agreed to have nothing more to 
do with the poet,” he replied. 

‘Does her uncle suspect ?’’ 

‘Not a bit. He’s withdrawn his oppo- 
sition to me, though, and the engagement 
with be announced to-morrow.’’ 

‘*« T wonder what Briggs will say to that.’’ 

‘*For fear of complications,’ replied 
Tom, ‘‘I mean to put Briggs in the fire.’’ 


“*Do you 
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old,’’ said a well-known and 
greatly respected New Eng- 
land judge not long ago, his 
eyes narrowing as if he 
were scrutinizing in turn the 
memories of each successive year. ‘I’ve 
been a lawyer for half a century and I’ve 
been glad of it every second of that half- 
century, even when I was half starving 
along at the start. And I'll tell you some- 
thing else. 
lawyer’s success, more important than keen 
thinking or profound knowledge of the 
law or business tact, is an enthusiastic in- 
tegrity that amounts almost to a passion for 
justice. I have often wondered at the 
unthinkable pessimism of people who think 
that any considerable proportion of lawyers 
are dishonest.’’ 

There is no denying that the general 
public has suspicions of a lawyer, part of 
which are tradition and part of which are 
very real. The small boy who said when 
he was still very young that he was not 
good enough to be a minister nor bad 
enough to be a lawyer, is an example of 
the training of tradition. Only recently 
I heard a comedian in a London music hall 
tell that old joke about a man whose sign 
read ‘A. Swindle,’’ and ‘‘ of course, ’’added 
the comedian, ‘‘ he was.a solicitor.’’ ‘I 
doubt if there is such a thing as an honest 
lawyer,’’ says a usually fair-minded busi- 
ness man. ‘‘I’d rather see my son dead 
than a lawyer,’’ says a mother whom you 
know to be a sensible woman. ‘It’s the 
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most perfectly organized system of robbery 





The most essential quality to a 


in America,” says a man who has recently 
emerged from a long drawn out case. 

Everyone hears remarks of this sort 
nearly every day of every year. The 
public reads of a clever prosecutor in 
New York, who for the sake of personal 
reputation strives for convictions regard- 
less of justice. It hears of many law- 
yers pleading causes which they know 
are wrong and withholding constantly in- 
formation which would help the court to 
give a fair decision—and it has little re- 
spect for this interpretation of the lawyer’s 
argument that every man should have an 
equal chance. It hears some frank lawyer 
say—as I did last summer—that the at- 
torney’s oath in his State is broken more 
often than any other on the statute book, 
or it asks some lawyer what oath he took 
when he was admitted to the bar, and he 
says carelessly—as one lawyer said to me— 
that he doesn’t remember what he swogre 
to do and not todo. It hears of lawyers 
in political deals, in the lobby and in cor- 
ruption cases; it hears of a Tammany judge 
in New York suspected in getting part of 
the profits made by Tammany attorneys 
who almost alone practice successfully in 
his court. It reads and hears of exorbi- 
tant fees and, now and then, of some 
estate that shrinks to almost nothing while 
the lawyers for contending heirs are hag- 
gling over the settlement. It knows of 
‘‘shyster’’ lawyers fastening themselves 
upon unfortunate people, ruining them 
financially and sometimes ruining their repu- 
tations as well. It seldom, if ever, hears 
of any lawyer being debarred for any of 
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these things and it judges the profession 
by its weakest and worst members. 

A lawyer’s perfectly fair bill, also, has the 
same quality of seeming an unnecessary ex- 
pense that a doctor’s bill presents, and be- 
cause lawyers stand in the relation they do 
to individual and general justice, a mole- 
hill of mal-practice becomes naturally a 
mountain of distrust. It is an interesting 
fact, too, that the severest critics of the 
profession are often men who retain lawyers 
to argue unjust cases and are themselves 
therefore the capital offenders. 


DIFFICULTIES AT THE START 


A young man looking toward law as a 
profession, will, if he wishes the best equip- 
ment, go from his four years of general col- 
lege work, to a three years’ course in alaw 
school, and, after being admitted to the 
bar, to another two years or more in the 
office of an established firm, where he gets 
a practical experience similar to that which 
a young doctor obtains as interne in a hos- 
pital. Like a doctor he must have in- 
vested thousands of dollars and many years 
of hard work before he can begin to prac- 
tice. In the office he will earn scarcely 
his board and lodging and he will do any- 
thing from the running of errands to cleri- 
cal assistance to the office member of the 
firm. In the meantime his boy friends 
will be earning considerable salaries in 
business or perhaps will have established 
their own concerns, leaving him far out- 
distanced. At last, hesitatingly he burns 
his bridges, gives up his little income, 
leaves the association of the office and rents 
an office of his own, a dreary little room 
with four blank walls, a desk and a chair 
or two on the fourteenth story of a great 
office building on a side street in lower 
New York. 

No profession is more over crowded 
than the one he has chosen—witness 
the classes in law schools which are in- 
variably larger than those in the medical 
schools of the same university and some- 
times larger than the undergraduate col- 
lege classes. Many changes have been 
made in the work of the profession to meet 
the developments in business. Companies 
which used to retain lawyers now have a 
lawyer of their own and pay him a salary. 
Title guarantee companies with their corps 
of young lawyers have taken away a con- 
siderable amount of the title-searching 


work that was formerly widely distributed. 
Corporation lawyers monopolize the work 
of large organizations of capital, and the 
criminal law is as much a special branch of 
work as the treatment of certain diseases. 
All these narrow, or better, centralize the 
general practitioner’s field. 

In all the great structures that make 
cafions of busy streets are lawyers 
young and old, all more experienced and 
probably better known than this young 
beginner. How will any client happen 
to turn into this street and into this build- 
ing and to the fourteenth floor and to his 
door? He is as completely buried as any 
living man can be buried in America: And 
yet he cannot advertise, not because any 
ethics of the profession hinder him—for 
solicitation of business is not frowned upon 
in the city as it is among country lawyers, 
and even to those old-fashioned lawyers 
who persist in professional ideals and who 
will not consider their practice a business, 
the code of ethics is not as strict as obtains 
among doctors—but because he has -not 
the opportunity that presents itself, for ex- 
ample, to acommercial man. One’s brains 
and training and ability are obviously 
harder things to sell than merchandise. 
‘*Get out among people, increase your 
acquaintance,’’ advises some old practi- 
tioner. But ‘ getting out among people ”’ 
costs money; club dues are expensive and 
a single, simple dinner with a few newly 
made friends may take more than the 
young man’s earnings for a month. The 
right kind of a man also has a natural 
feeling against knowing people and making 
friends for purely business purposes. And 
it all may be waste expenditure. It cer- 
tainly will be unless his personality is at- 
tractive. ‘Personality and a large ac- 
quaintance are a greater financial capital 
to a lawyer,’’ said one busy man to me, 
‘*than all he knows or will ever know 
about law.’’ 

How professional men make acquaint- 
ances can be illustrated by the story of two 
men of whom I know. One of them, a 
dentist, had a practical father, who taught 
him how good an investment good clothes 
and many friends might be. This doctor 


lived for many years at leading hotels and 
at evening mingled socially with the guests. 
There was never a pleasanter man than he 
at these leisure times, nor a man of better 
appearance, although during the early 
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years he was constantly in debt to his 
father, and in all this social life he never 
mentioned his profession or his work unless 
such personal talk came naturally into the 
conversation. Each year he went to Eu- 
rope and dined at the captain’s table, 
always in immaculate evening clothes. 
Sometimes he went and returned by the 
same ship, for there was little to gain by 
staying abroad. Everybody liked him, 
and to-day he has an immense practice, a 
considerable proportion of which, he ad- 
mits frankly, can be traced to his steam- 
ship acquaintance. One day, a year ago, 
he met a lawyer, of about his own age and 
degree of success, at their club. 


THE VALUE OF MANY ACQUAINTANCES 


‘* I’m going abroad Saturday,’’ said the 
lawyer. ‘*Come along,’’ he added, half 
in jest. The doctor hesitated for a mo- 
ent in thought. ‘<All right,” he said. 
‘*What boat?’’ The lawyer told him, 
and then asked with some surprise how he 
could manage to be away on such short 
notice, and if he had intended to take his 
vacation at that time. ‘‘I’ve been over 
eighteen times,”’ said the doctor with 
a genial smile. ‘‘And for the same reason 
that you have gone and are going. We'll 
work the boat together, you and I.” 

No doubt acquaintance is of great finan- 
cial value to a young lawyer, whether or 
not it is sought as frankly as these two men 
sought it. Acquaintance with older law- 
yers is helpful, too, not only by advice but 
by the occasional turning of ‘‘ contingent 
business’’ by a busy man to one who has 
time for any kind of practice. ‘‘ Contin- 
gent business ’’ is that for which the law- 
yer’s fee is contingent upon success. Many 
a young practitioner receives experience 
and a portion of a meager living from this 
sort of work. The story of a young law- 
yer’s struggle has often been told and has 
seldom been exaggerated. Many leave the 
practice after all their years of preparation, 
and only a few make one thousand dollars 
a year during their first years in New York 
where expenses are high and where a pro- 
fessional man is often judged by his ap- 
pearance of prosperity. Many do outside 
tasks for money enough to pay their office 
rent; many reach their last cent and bor- 
row before the turn of their fortune comes, 
and some yield to one of the various 
temptations that tend to lead a man away 
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from steady, straightforward practice of 
law. There are thousands of typical stories 
of a lawyer’s struggle for honorable com- 
petence and independence. One that I 
know is a fair example. 

A young man came to New York when 
he was twenty-three years old. He had 
graduated from college two years before, 
and in the interim he had been in busi- 
ness. He decided to become a lawyer 
and therefore he came to New York with 
about fifty dollars—all he had—in his 
pocket. Through friends he found a 
poorly paid place as a kind of errand boy 
in a lawyer’s office, worked there by day 
and went to law schools at night. Later 
he obtained some tutoring which brought 
him a little money in addition, and he fin- 
ished one year at the school. ‘Then find- 
ing a slightly better office position, where 
his wages paid his small cost of living, he 
studied in the office and at home, and 
after two years he was admitted to the bar. 
For a year or two he remained in the office, 
barely paying his expenses, but getting 
more practical experience constantly; hard 
experience, too, some of it, —all night work, 
boy’s work, unmerited reprimands that 
were galling tohim. He learned by obser- 
vation and by his small duties how a case 
is developed, the clerical tasks necessary to 
its conduct, how witnesses are obtained and, 
on his occasional hurried visits to the courts, 
how the case is at last argued and how lit- 
tle that final effort means compared with 
the months of preparation that have been 
spent in the office. Then he looked about 
the rooms one day and saw that there was 
no future there for him, for he saw able 
men who, after ten years of loyal service, 
were drudging along on small salaries, and 
he told his employers that he was going td 
leave them and start for himself. 

For the next few years it was a struggle 
to keep his head above water. He did a 
considerable amount of ‘‘ contingent’’ 
business and lost almost as often as he won. 
He did odd jobs wherever he could find 
them. There was a street railway adding 
to its lines, permits were necessary from 
the property owners along the street where 
the new tracks were to be laid, and he 
spent many hours obtaining legal signa- 
tures. One great achievement occurred 
when he was offered three hundred dollars 
to obtain the consent of one owner who, it 
was learned after the railway was built, had 
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not given the required permit. The man 
was about “o transfer the property and for 
one hundred and fifty dollars readily 
signed the paper, the young lawyer keep- 
ing the other one hundred and fifty dollars 
as a fee. 

At about this time Tammany Hall 
agents guaranteed him three thousand 
dollars a year if he would work for the 
organization. It was a temptation, for 
his income was far short of that, but 
he refused the offer, and not long after- 
ward he was brought into politics by an 
opportunity to work for a certain very rep- 
utable commission. His duties brought 
him in touch with a very helpful group of 
men, and gradually his practice increased 
by normal healthy growth, and his reputa- 
tion developed with it until, after holding 
a number of honorable positions and re- 
fusing others, he is earning a good income 
and is a member of a well-known firm. 

This man is a typical example of the 
average successful New York lawyer. 
‘‘What has done it?’’ I asked him. 
‘Personality? Acquaintance? What ?’’ 
‘« Those things count, I suppose,’’ he an- 
swered, ‘‘but what I’ve done has been 
due largely to a willingness to work day 
and night and to a reputation of being ‘on 
the level’.’’ Not long ago a man came 
to him who was liable for a certain sum of 
money. He wished to find some way out 
of paying it. The lawyer told him that by 
a certain crook in the law it would be pos- 
sible for him to evade the debt, but he 
strongly advised the man to pay it. The 
man took the advice finally and the lawyer 
lost a considerable fee, but his client be- 
lieved in him and in the honesty of his 
purpose. This reputation of being ‘‘on 
the level’’ is part of the capital of nearly 
every successful business man, and a man 
in the ‘‘law business,’’ as it has come to 
be called by many in the profession, needs 
it even more, in his relation to courts of 
justice. 

‘*Law business’’ is a city phrase, for 
almost inevitably the lines of the old legal 
profession are less closely drawn in the 
centers of population. In the smaller 
towns there is the restraining force of asso- 
ciates in the profession and of the watch- 
ful, talkative citizens, every one of whom 
knows every action a young practitioner 
takes. The sentiment of the profession is 
stronger there. And among lawyers there 


is little except sentiment of this kind and 
their innate conscientiousness to hold them 
true to their professional ideals and their 
traditional ethics. There is, for example, 
no established fee for advice, as there is 
among doctors; a man charges what he 
likes and gets it if he can, exactly as a 
business man does with his goods. There 
is no such inter-relation among lawyers as 
there is among doctors, whereby men re- 
fuse cases from the clients of other lawyers 
unless the client’s previous lawyers are en- 
tirely willing, or by which one lawyer gives 
up a case to another because he thinks 
justice will in this way be more quickly and 
surely gained. There are no county or- 
ganizations holding lawyers strictly to 
unwritten laws of professional ethics. 
There are bar associations, and these exert 
a large power, but only occasionally and in 
extreme cases. 

The young lawyer struggling along in a 
large office, or trying to make ends meet 
during his first years of independence, sees 
associates in the profession making large 
sums of money by doubtful practices, and 
it is often a temptation to him. One class 
of so-called ‘‘shyster’’ lawyers consists 
of those firms who give a great part of 
their attention to accident cases. All of 
these lawyers have ‘‘runners’’ out fol- 
lowing up accidents—street car accidents, 
automobile accidents, railroad accidents, 
and the like. For example, a man is knocked 
down in a side street in Brooklyn. The 
case is reported immediately, of course, to 
the police. Some one at the police station 
has been retained by one of these law 
firms, and within a moment after the police 
have heard of the matter he is in commu- 
nication with the law office by telephone 
and is telling the lawyer all the particulars. 
Instantly a runner is started, and before 
the injured man has reached the hospital, 
before even the newspapers have heard of 
the accident, this representative of the law 
firm is waiting at the hospital to obtain the 
case for damages against the owner of the 
conveyance which struck the man. And 
many times he almost forces the victim un- 
willingly to bring the suit. Another sort 


of ‘‘shyster’’ lawyer is the bankruptcy 
lawyer who watches the daily list of firms 
making assignments, and whorushes about 
immediately to find three creditors of such 
an unfortunate firm who can be argued into 
throwing the concern, which may be. per-: 


























fectly able and ready to pay all debts in a 
short time, into bankruptcy. 


POLITICS AND THE 


The maelstrom of politics furnishes 
another temptation and a duty to the young 
lawyer,—a temptation to make money by 
allying himself to a machine with corrupt 
methods, a duty as a citizen fitted by pro- 
fession for public work. He has been 
through the stages of ‘‘ stump ’’ speaking. 

The offer from an organization of 
a good income in return for political 
work, coming as it often does when 
he needs money sorely, is hard to 
refuse. And when he knows he can have 
a nomination to the Assembly his decision 
is more difficult to make. The honor is 
something; the added acquaintance is 
something; the opportunity to do things, 
to get away from the office where day after 
day nothing happens, is something. And 
yet he knows, if he is observant, that the 
greatest spur to success he can have is in 
that office of his; the necessity of making a 
living upon his own initiative without any 
dependence upon a salaried position. He 
knows that sooner or later this fight for a 
place in the profession as a lawyer and not 
as a politician must be made and won, and 
that the more he concentrates himself upon 
that struggle, the sooner it will be over. 
He has seen many a youfg man return 
with a proud ‘‘ Honorable,’’ after a term 
or two in the Assembly, to an empty office. 
And perhaps he puts aside the certain 
nomination, and sometime later finds some 
position he can take without menacing the 
steady growth of his practice. Politics 
undoubtedly hurts some lawyers and helps 
others. I know one man, for example, 
who is not an able lawyer, but there are 
few lawyers, if any, in the city where he 
lives who have as large an income as he 
has, because he is a politically-appointed 
judge and a thoroughly fair and right 
minded judge as well. And there are a 
number of cases that can be readily cited 
in which lawyers, whose practice and whose 
methods were not above suspicion, by 
politics were lifted to official positions 
which they have since filled with a great 
credit. There is a judge in New York 
who was once hardly better than a ‘‘ shys- 
ter’’ lawyer, but, when he was made 
judge, all his past practices sloughed off 
him and‘he stood forth a public servant 
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whom it is a delight to all good citizens to 
honor. 

After a time if the young man has made 
everything else except the development of 
his business merely side duties and pleas- 
ures and experience, he is in a position to 
join forces with some other man and to 
form a firm through which each can do 
more and better work. One usually takes 
charge of the office and of the almost end- 
less detail of preparation of the growing 
amount of clerical work, of the meeting 
new clients, hearing their stories and ad- 
vising them, while the other is the court 
lawyer arguing the cases and dealing with 
judges and opposing lawyers. Perhaps 
after many years they are merely heads of 
a finely organized machine; keeping their 
hands firmly on the levers; the one talk- 
ing with important clients while all the 
briefs and papers of many other cases are 
being written at a dozen desks nearby, 
to be brought to him for a hasty ap- 
proval; while tne other is attending one 
court and supervising arguments that 
will be heard simultaneously in other 
courts miles away. Some men are so able 
before the court that they become mem- 
bers of a small group of court lawyers who 
do nothing else and who are retained by 
many firms. 

THE ELEMENT OF BUSINESS 

The various steps of the lawyer away 
from the old profession and toward busi- 
ness are clearly marked. Here is the cor- 
poration lawyer doing daily business for the 
corporation, suing debtors, settling de- 
mands from employees for personal 
injuries sustained, helping in the absorption 
of small companies, and in general handling, 
all of the corporation’s affairs that in any 
way touch upon legal questions. Here is 
the modern real-estate lawyer—merged 
into a title company with large business-like 
offices and with a stock in trade of thou- 
sands upon thousands of title records. 
Here is a trust company and its lawyers 
making wills for nothing and then helping 
to administer estates for good fees; or 
allying to itself men skilled in all the de- 
tails of railroad law and thereby, because 
it holds corporate securities as trustee, be- 
coming the legal adviser also when reor- 
ganizations are made. Here is the ‘‘one 
client’’ lawyer who is taught the details of 
a business concern’s work very much as a 
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prospective partner would be taught, and 
who becomes the confidential adviser of 
the firm, perhaps a bank or a railroad 
company or a large mercantile company, in 
the development of its policies. Here is 
the negotiation lawyer who adjusts differen- 
ces between competing concerns and, in 
the end, perhaps, effects their consolida- 
tion, or who by his reputation and his as- 
surances obtains necessary additional capi- 
tal for a company temporarily in need of 
funds. And last of all there is the law- 
yer who becomes outright a business 
man, perhaps a captain of industry like 
Charles Steele of J. P. Morgan & Com- 
pany. 

There is no end to a busy lawyer’s work. 
He does not sit down to a task and finish 
it in a day, to go home with the satisfac- 
tion that his desk is cleared. He is work- 
ing every day in the year upon dozens of 
different cases, most trivial matters lasting 
for months, and turning up to irritate him 
when he is in the midst of important work. 
‘* A lawyer’s business is a handful of loose 
ends,’’ said a busy attorney recently. And 
yet what a human panorama passes before 
him and what a vital part he plays in many 
lives? Now a struggle which clears his 
head and stirs his blood; now a pathetic 
story, that. wrings his heart; now a sordid 
case that makes him understand much that 
only a few know; now a bit of grotesque 
humor that lightens all the rest with a laugh; 
and ‘‘all in a day’s work,’’ and all, if he 
lets them, broadening his understanding, 
deepening his power, quickening his im- 
agination. Watch a single day’s clients. 
Here is a tug boat captain with a suit over 
salvage and a story filled with wind and 
wave and clean air fresh from the sea, 
Here is a quaint little foreign woman who 
has come thousands of miles to obtain 
money that. she has rightfully inherited 
and who tells the whole picturesque story 
of her life in broken English and occasional 
tears. Here is a manufacturer who has 
been swindled, and as the lawyer listens he 
realizes how keen the swindler must have 
been to have outwitted so shrewd and re- 
sourceful aman. Here is an irate broker 
who has swapped properties ‘‘unsight and 
unseen,’’ and who has so obviously gotten 
a bad bargain that he wishes to go to law 
over it. And here is a group of citizens 
who must fight a great railroad corpora- 
tion which wishes to cross lands that they 


own. At court also, all is stimulating and 
varied with new sensations constantly; the 
keen duel with the opposition, the han- 
dling of witnesses, which must be deft and 
with quick judgment of men’s weaknesses, 
rapid cross-examinations, the judge to con- 
vince and the jury to influence. 


LAWYERS’ FEES 


What do lawyers earn? Mr. Cromwell, 
it is said, received one million dollars in 
the Panama canal matter. Every one 
knows the story of Mr. Choate and another 
well-known lawyer. They had been work- 
ing together on a case, and the lawyer who 
had retained Mr. Choate suggested that 
he send a bill of six thousand dollars for 
Mr. Choate and four thousand for himself. 
Mr. Choate asked to be allowed to send 
the bill, and soon afterwards the lawyer re- 
ceived a check for ten thousand dollars 
with a note saying that Mr. Choate had 
received forty thousand dollars. 

The vast majority of lawyers do no better 
than make a fair living and, if an average 
could be made, it would be found that a 
large number must earn ridiculously small 
sums. An estimate recently made showing 
that there are not five lawyers in New York 
who make one hundred thousand dollars a 
years, not ten who make seventy-five thou- 
sand dollars, not fifteen who make fifty 
thousand dollars, and not twenty-five who 
make twenty-five thousand dollars is prob- 
ably not far wrong. ‘‘ Above all things,’ 
a successful lawyer remarked not long ago, 
‘‘never take a lawyer’s word about his 
salary. He doesn’t mean to prevaricate, 
but the appearance of prosperity is so large 
a part of his capital that ‘ bluffing’ about 
his income is a natural habit. I can tell 
you what I make in ayear, but I shouldn’t 
expect you to believe it, and I shouldn’t 
wish you to believe it, because it would 
probably be unconsciously exaggerated.’’ 

So many different things influence a law- 
yer’s charges that it is hard for an out- 
sider to even guess at his income. One 
man has an invariable rule which he tries 
to carry out and thinks he succeeds, 
although be never has been able to carry 
it out exactly in his whole career. He 
tries to estimate the time he spends on 
each case and to charge accordingly, grad- 
ually increasing his fee as his time has 
grown more valuable. Another lawyer 
considers how the work is done; if it is 
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AON a RH EE NEN A OT HE FEE 


Taken especially for this article by W, M, Vander Weyde 


Richard V. Lindabury. 


Mr. Lindabury is commonly 


done in a great hurry, forcing him to drop 
other cases and to work at night as well as 
during the day to complete it, he charges 


much more than for a case that fits in 
easily with his other labor. Still another, 
a conscientious man, who robs himself for 
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recognized as the leader of the 
identified with the great cases arising from the deve 


» Jersey Bar. He has been prominently 
pment of Jersey Corporation Law 


fear of being suspected of robbing some 
one else, figures carefully the value of his 
services to his client, and reckons his fee 
upon results more than upon time or upon 
his personal inconvenience. But there are 
thousands of cases for which no rule can 





Taken especially for this article by W. M. Vander Weyde, 


Samuel Untermeyer. 


A merciless cr 
an adversar im 


One example will 
serve. An action was taken a year ago by 
one man against another for thirty thou- 
sand dollars, and the defendant came one 
day to his lawyer to say that he wasn’t 
willing to meet the matter in court and that 


properly adjust the fee. 


siner and an effective court lawyer, 
be found in New York, became prominent during the ship building in 


Mr. Untermever, who is perhap 


to the man 
e lawyer 


the lawyer might pay the money 

who had brought the action. 

had been interested in the e and he 

asked his client to let him settle the matter 

in his own way. The client acquiesced on 

condition that the case was not to be 
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Taken especially for this article by W. M, Vander Weyde. 


Francis Lewis Wellman. 


Mr. Wellman rose to distinction through his conduct of homicide cases. He is an authority on the art of 
cross-examination and chief counsel for the Metropolitan Street Railroad System of New York 


brought to court. A few weeks later the 
plaintiff withdrew the action, as the lawyer 
had foreseen that he would. How much 
ought the lawyer to have charged his client 
for this service ? The lawyer had spent lit- 
tle time over the case, but he had saved the 
man thirty thousand dollars. He sent a bill 
for twenty-five hundred dollars, which was 
promptly and gratefully paid. ‘‘I charge 
what I think is fair,’’ he said, speaking of 
fees, ‘‘and if they don’t wish to pay my 


price, they needn’t.’’ No client need pay 
an exorbitant fee, for the courts always 
frown upon large fees and will favor the 
client every time. 

‘* The profession was not to him a mere 
trade in which to earn one’s daily bread, 
not a brawl for hire, nor a whetstone to the 
graft of politics; nor was it a means of 
assisting knaves to engineer frauds, rings 
and swindles, nor to promote legislative 
jobberies by corrupt services or unbecom- 





John Edward Parsons. 


The Nestor the New York bar and the eminent attorney for the Sugar Trust ar 
other great corporations. 


ing importunities in the lobby, but, on the 
other hand, a clean and conscientious 
function in which, as counsellor, clients 
were advised to the things which are hon- 
est and of good report, and in which the 
law, which is another name for justice, 
good morals and social order was rightfully 
and impartially administered.’’ These 
were the famous words of one lawyer about 
a dead colleague. There are thousands of 
practitioners of whom the same might be 


said, and for them there is con 


more satisfying than large incom 
or the cheers of a multitude whi 
day will hiss as readily as it cl 
uphold with all a man’s streng' 
of justice, to right wrongs, to he 


the law terrible to criminals and tr 


and to make it a protection to 
citizens, these make kinder men 
money or fame for the lawyer 
old in his work. 
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I thought I was aboard the ‘ 


PLAIN MARY SMITH 
A Romance of Red Saunders 


By Henry Wallace Phillips 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY B. MARTIN JUSTICE 


CHAPTER II—ContTINUED 


THOUGHT quick, as he walked away. 
| The fiddle had stopped. A _ wicked 
silence lay on everything. Old man fear 
put his cold feet on me. I looked again at the 
mass to su’therd. It boiled and turned and 
twisted. Big gusts of black and white shot 


‘j A synopsis of the brief happenings of Chapter I. will be found on page 271 
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‘Matilda’’ with a tornado on. 











crazily out to nowhere—she was climbing! 
Then I looked at the group. Mary sat 
white and still. Sax stood behind her, 
his fiddle by his side, holding the bow like 
a sword. He was white and still, too, and 
looking up to where the moon was going 
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out. Their backs were turned to the 
deviltry that threatened us. 

I stepped forward,—easy as_ possible, 
and spoke to her. 

‘¢ You’re not looking well, Mary,’’ I said. 
‘*Hadn’t you better go down ?”’ 

That was before my poker days. Playing 
a four flush gives a man control of his 
face and voice. She was naturally sharp 
as a needle, and we were all tuned high 
that night. She caught what I wanted to 
hide at once. 

‘‘What’s the matter ?”’ says she. 

‘* Matter ?’’ says I, laughing gaily, 
‘“Why, I don’t want to see you sick— 
come along like a good girl.”’ 

‘¢Tell me why I should, and I will,’’ 
she says. Well, what was the use? Hadn’t 
she the right to know? When old Jesse 
said trouble was turning the corner, you 
could expect the knock on the door. He 
had the reputation of being the most fear- 
less as well as the most careful skipper in 
the coast trade. He never took a chance, 
if there was nothing in it; and he’d take 
’em all, if there was. 

Sax bent to us. ‘* What’s up ?”’ says he. 
I didn’t say a word—pointed behind him. 
He looked for a full five seconds. 

‘< Tornado, by God!”’ he says in a sort 
of savage whisper. 

He took the violin and bow in those 
thin strong hands of his and crumpled ’em 
up, and threw the pieces overboard. I'll 
swear he felt what I did—that he had 
called up a devil from the sea. 

Then he put a hand on Mary’s shoulder. 
‘¢ Go below, sweetheart,’’ he said. 

«¢ But you'll call me—you’ll let me—’’ 
she says, an agony in her eyes. 

‘¢ You ought to know that I will be with 
you, if there’s no need of me here,’’ he 
said. We stood stock still for a minute. 
It had come with such a stunning bang. 

‘There is great danger, Mary,’’ said 
Saxton. ‘‘But you'll be brave, my 
dear ?”’ 

«¢ [ will, Arthur,’’ she answered. Then 
her eyes filled with panic and she caught 
him around the neck. ‘* Save me, Arthur ! 
Save me!’’ she cried. ‘*‘Oh, I don’t want 
to die!’’ 

Never in his life had Arthur Saxton 
stood up more of a man and gentleman. 
He put his hand on her head and looked 
courage into her. ‘Nor do I want to die 
while there’s a chance of you,’’ he said. 


‘* Now you'll believe and trust me, and 
go with Will?’’ 
I think he kissed her—I don’t remem- 


ber. ‘That hell aloft was rushing fast on 
us, and I was dancing inside to do some- 
thing beside wait for a drowning. Any- 
how, old Jesse’s voice ripped out ferocious; 
there was a rattle of blocks, and I put 
Mary below at the bottom of the step, 


picked up a lantern for her, told her we’d 
watch out more for her than we would for 
ourselves, and seeing how utterly God- 
forsaken the poor girl looked, I kissed her, 
too. 

‘<Don’t leave me, Will! Oh don’t!’’ 
she cried, ‘‘ I can’t stand it!’’ 

‘‘T must,’’ I pleaded. ‘‘ Mary, think! 
I may be some use.’’ 


She gripped herself. ‘‘ That is so—Go, 
Will.’’ 

It hurt to go. The lantern made a dim 
light in which her face half-showed. The 
shadows shifted black, here and there. 
From above came a grinding, shattering 
sort of roar, like a train crossing a bridge. 
It was-horrible to leave a woman alone to 
face it. But then came a scurry and 
trampling of feet on deck; yells and orders. 
That was my place. 

‘‘Good-by! God save you!’’ I said. 
Caught her hand for a_ good-by and 
jumped up the stair. 

I was just in time. They slammed the 


hatch down and battered it almost on my 
heels. 

‘* Mary’s there!’’ I screamed in Jesse’s 
ear. 

‘<Tt’s her only chance!’’ he roared 
back. 

On deck that machinery roar drowned 
everything. It rattled the bones in yéur 
body. ‘The deck sung to it. You felt the 
humming on your feet. It dumbed and 
tortured you at the same time, like a fever 
dream. You couldn’t think for it, and 
your temper was spoiled entirely. 

Lightning! My God! It was zippitty- 
flash-flash-flash, so fast and fearful that the 
whole world jumped out into broad day 
and back a hundred times a _ minute. 
Heaven send I’ll never see another such 
sight as the sea those flashes showed. 
Under the funnel it was as if somebody 
had run a club into a snake-hole. You 
got it, to the least crinkle, in the lightning 
blasts. There were walls of water like 
Niagara Falls, jumbled up, falling, smash- 
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ing together. 
vanish. 


Saxton stood near me. He passed me 


If it hit us square we’d to do anything myself, one way or the 
other, was rattled out of me. 


‘¢ How is she ?’’ he shrieked again. I 


a rope and signed for me to make myself could just hear him at a one-inch range. 


fast. I couldn’t do it. I must be free. 





‘All right,’’ I said. 


‘* You durned old porpoise!” 


I thought of Mary below and shook. What 
must she feel? We couldn’t get down to 
her now, and that made me sick. Saxton 
fastened the rope around me. He put his 
mouth to my ear and shouted: ‘* You 
never could hold without it!’’ 


I let him do what he liked. All desire 


‘¢ Make a little prayer to Himmel!’’ he 
says, ‘‘ for here it comes!’’ 

Here it came. Something that looked 
like the Atlantic up-ended over the bows. 
The wind struck me flat on my back, in 
one grand crash of snapping wood, roaring 
water, thunder and the fall of the pillars 


























of the world. The ocean swept over me, 
yet I rose high in the air. I felt that the 
Matilda was turning a back somersault. 
The rope nearly cut me in half. Just when 
my lungs were pumping so I couldn’t hold 
my breath a heart-beat longer, the wind 
suddenly cut over my face. Man! It hit 
like a fire engine stream! I turned and 
swallowed some of it before we went down 
into the deep again. After that it was 
plain disorderly conduct. Part of the time 
I was playing at home, a little boy again, 
and part of the time I was having a hard 
time trying to sleep in strange lands, But 
the next thing I can swear to is that the 
moon was shining, and the M/atz/da jump- 
ing like ahorse. In spite of the aches and 
pains all over me, I just lay still for a min- 
ute and let it soak in that I was still on 
board this pretty good old world. Next I 
thought of Mary and the rest of them and 
scrambled to my feet. I was dizzy—a 
three-inch cut across the top of my head 
gave reason enough for that, let alone the 
rest of the racket—and one eye was swelled 
shut. Otherwise, barring a sprained arm, 
a raw circle round me where the rope cut, 
a black-and-blue spot the size of a ham on 
my right leg, and all the skin off my 
knuckles, I was the same person. 

Saxton got himself up. We stared at 
each other. 

‘‘ Hello,’’ says he. 

‘¢ Hello,’’ says I. 

‘¢ Well, what the devil are you doing 
alive ?’? he says. He meant it, too. It 
seemed to astonish him greatly. This made 
me mad. 

‘Well, I guess I have a right to,’ I 
says. At this we both laughed very hard. 
So hard I couldn’t stop, till he grabbed 
me by the arm. 

‘‘Mary!’’ he says. 

We both tried to cast our moorings. 
The knots were jammed beyond the fin- 
gers and teeth. He took out a knife and 
we cut loose. On the way to the hatch 
we came across Jesse, sitting up straight, 
staring out to sea. He put his hand to 
his head and put it down again, looking at 
his fingers. What he found so interesting 
in the fingers I don’t know, but he couldn’t 
take his eyes off of them. 

‘« Hurt, Jesse?’’ we asked him. 

He turned a face like a child’s to us. 

‘My!’’ he says, ‘‘ wasn’t it wet!’ 
‘* Come on,’’ says Sax. ‘‘ He’s allright!’’ 
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We pulled the scuttle off by 
strength. 

‘* Mary!’’ we called. ‘‘ Mary!’’ 

‘«Yes!’’ she answered. ‘The relief was 
so sweet my knees weakened. She came 
to the stair and looked up. Durned if the 
old lantern wasn’t burning. That knocked 
me. I remembered lighting that lantern 
several hundred years ago, and here it was, 
still burning! 

‘* Are you ‘hurt !’’ said Saxton. 

** Not—no, not much,’’ she answered. 


main 


‘*But nearly dead from fright—is it 
over?’’ 
‘All over, thank God!’’ says Sax. 


‘*We only caught the edge of it, or—the 

moon is shining now. There’s a heavy 

sea still but that’s harmless if the boat isn’t 

strained—do you want us to stay with 
ou!” 

She looked up and laughed—a great 
deal nearer being sensible than either Sax 
or me. 

**If I could stand the other, I can stand 
this alone—where’s your promise, Arthur ? 
You never came near me.” 

He took this very seriously. ‘‘ Why 
Mary!”’ he began. ‘Do you think I 
would have left you if I could have helped 
it? They closed the hatch—’’ 


‘*Come along,’’ I said. ‘She's 
joking.’’ 
He turned and looked at me. ‘‘/s 


she ?’’ he asked, as earnest as if his life 
hung on it. Not the least strange memory 
of that night is when Arthur Saxton turned 
and said, ‘‘ Is she?’”’ 

‘*Sure!’’ I replied. ‘«Come—some of 
the boys may be badly hurt.’’ 

We came through that racket surpris- 
ingly good. Of course, every man-jack 
of us had lumps and welts and cuts, and 
there were some bones broken. Saxton 
was slapped down with such force that the 
flat of his hand was one big blister where 
it hit the deck, and the whole line of his 
forearm was a bruise—but that saved his 
face. One passenger drew a bad ankle, 
jammed in the wreckage. The worst hurt 
was Jimmy Hixley, a sailor; a block hit 
him in the ribs—probably when the main 
mast went—and caved him for six inches. 

The actual twister had only hit one- 
third of us, from where the main mast 
stood, aft. That stick was pulled out by 
the roots—clean; standing, rigging and 
all. Good new stuff at that. Some of 
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the stays came out at the eyes and some 
of ’em snapped. One sailor picked a 
nasty hurt out of it. The stays were steel 
cable and when one parted it curled back 
quick, the sharp ends of the broken wires 
clawing his leg. 

Nobody knows the force of the wind in 
that part of the boat. Had there been a 
man there, no rope could have held him 
from being blown overboard, but luckily, 
we were all forward. 

The rails were cut clean as an ax stroke. 
Nothing was left but the wheel, and, while 
you'll find it hard to believe, the deck 
was lifted in places as if there’d been an 
explosion below. 

However, we weren’t in the humor to 
kick over trifles. We shook hands all 
around and took a man’s-sized swig of 
whiskey apiece, then started to put things 
ship-shape. 

Jesse had an extra spar and a bit of sail 
that we rigged as a jigger, and though 
the Matilda didn’t foot it as pretty as be- 
fore, we had a fair wind nearly all the rest 
of the trip, making Panama in two weeks, 
without another accident. 


CHAPTER III 
RED SAUNDERS FINDS AN EMPLOYER 


The thing I recall clearest when we 
dropped anchor at Aspinwall, was a small 
boat putting off to us, and a curly yellow 
head suddenly popping over the rail, fol- 
lowed by the rest of a six-foot, whole man. 
That was Jimmy Holton, my future boss. 

Him and Jesse swore how glad they was 
to see each other, and pump-handled and 
pounded each other on the back, whilest I 
sized the newcomer up. He was my first 
specimen ofreal West Missouri country man; 
I liked the breed from that minute. He 
was a cuss, that Jimmy. When he looked 
at you with the twinkle in them blue eyes 
of his, you couldn’t help but laugh. And 
if there wasn’t a twinkle in those eyes, and 
you laughed, you made a mistake. Thun- 
der! but he was a sight to take your eye 
—the reckless, handsome, long-legged 
scamp, with his yellow silk handkerchief 
around his neck, and his curls of yellow 
hair—pretty as a woman’s—and his som- 
brero slanted back—he looked as if he was 
made of mountain-top fresh-air. 

‘*Well, Jesse!’ says he. ‘‘well, Jess, 


you durned old porpoise! You look as 
hearty as usual, and still wearing your legs 
cut short, I see, but what the devil have 
you been doing to your boat ?’’ 

So then Jesse told him about the 
tornado. 

Jimmy’s eyes were taking the whole 
place in, although he listened with care. 

‘* Well, what brings you aboard, Jim?” 
says Jesse. 

‘*T’m looking for a man,’’ says Jimmy. 
‘‘T want a white man; a good, kind, or- 
derly sort of a white man that’ll do what 
he’s told without a word, and ’ll bust my 
head for me if I dast curse him the way I 
do the pups working for me now.’’” 

‘*H’m,’’ says Jesse, sliding me a kind 
of underneath-the-table glance. ‘‘ What’s 
the line of work ?”’ 

‘*Why, the main job is to be around 
and look and act white. I got too durned 
much to see to—there’s the ranch and the 
mine and the store—that drunken ex-col- 
lege professor I hired did me to the tune 
of fifteen hundred cold, yellow disks, and 
skipped. You see, I want somebody to 
tell ‘Here, you, look after this,’ and he 
won’t tell me that ain’t in the lesson. 
Ain’t you got a young feller that ’ll grow 
to my ways? I’ll pay him according to his 
size.’” 

‘H'm,”’ says Jesse again, jerking his 
thumb toward me. ‘‘There’s a boy you 
might do business with.’’ 

Jim’s head came around with the quick- 
ness that marked him. Looking into that 
blue eye of his was like looking into a mir- 
ror—you guessed that all there was to you 
appeared in it. He had me estimated in 
three-fifths of a second. 

‘‘ Howdy, boy!’’ says he coming toward 


me with his hand out. ‘‘ My name’s Jim 
Holton. You heard the talk—what do 
you think ?”’ 


I looked at him for a minute, embar- 
rassed. ‘‘I don’t seem to be able to 
think,’’ says I. ‘‘Lay it out again, will 
you? I reckon the answer is yes.’’ 

‘* It sure is,’’ says he. ‘‘ It’s got to be. 
What’s your name?’ He showed he 
liked me—he wasn’t afraid to show any- 
body that he liked ’em—or didn’t. 

‘* Bill,’? said I. ** Bill Saunders.’’ 

‘¢ Now Heaven is kind!’’ says he. ‘I 
hadn’t raised my hopes above a Sam or a 
Tommy, but to think of a strapping, blue- 
eyed, brick-topped, bully boy Bill! Bill,’’ 
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he says, ‘‘can you guess Old Man Noah’s 
feelings when the little bird flew up to him 
with the tree in his teeth? Well, he’ll 
seem sad alongside of me when I catch 
sight of that sunrise head of yours above 
my gang of mud-colored greasers and Chi- 
namen. You oweit tocharity to give me that 
pleasure— By the way, William, if you 
should see a greaser flatten his ears back and 
aay a hand on his knife, what would you 
do—read him a chapter of the Bible, or 
kick him in the belt ?”’ 

I thought this over. ‘‘I don’t know,’’ 
says I. ‘‘I never saw anybody do that.’’ 

‘« Bill,’’ says he, ‘‘ I’m getting more and 
more contented with you. I thought at 
first you might be quarrelsome. You don’t 
fight, do you ?’’ 

‘‘Well,’’ I says, flustered, ‘‘ not to any 
great extent—not unless I get mad, or the 
other fellow does something, or I feel I 
ought to, or—’’ 

*‘’Nough said,’’ says he. ‘* There’s 
reasons enough to keep the peace of 
Europe. I have observed, Bill, in this 
and many other countries, that dove- 
winged peace builds her little nest when I 
hit first and hardest. I tell you on the 
square, I’ll use you right as long as you 
seem to appreciate it. That’s my line of 
action, and I can prove it by Jesse—I can 
prove anything by Jesse. No, but honest, 
boy, if you come with me, there’s little 
chance for us to scrap as long as you do 
your share. And,’’ he says, sizing me 
up, ‘‘if an accident should happen, when 
you’ve got more meat on that frame of 
yours, be durned if I don’t believe it would 
be worth the trouble.’’ 

‘¢ Explain to him,’’ says Jesse. ‘‘ The 
boy’s just away from his ma—he don’t 
know nothing about working out.’’ 

Jim turned to me perfectly serious—he 
was like Sax—joke as long as it was joking 
time, then drop it and talk as straight as a 
rifle-barrel. 

‘*T want a right-hand man of my own 
country,’’ he says. ‘‘You’ll have to 
watch gangs of men to see they work up; 
keep an eye on what goes out from the 
stores; beat the head off the first beggar 
you see abusing a horse, and do what I tell 
you generally. For that I’ll put one hun- 
dred United States dollars in your jeans 
each and every month we're together, un- 
less you prove to be worth more—or noth- 
ing. I won’t pay less, for the man in the 
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job that ain’t worth a hundred ain’t worth 
a cent—how’s it hit you ?’’ 

A hundred dollars a month! It hit me 
so hard my teeth rattled. 

‘*< Well,’’ I stammers, ‘‘a hundred dol- 
lars is an awful lot of money—you ain’t 
going to find the worth of it in my hide— 
I don’t know about bossing men and 
things like that—why, I don’t know any- 
thing—’’ 

He put his hand on my shoulder and 
smiled at me. Hehad a smile as sweet as 
awoman’s. He was as nice as a woman, 
on his good side—and you’d better keep 
that side toward you. Him and Sax was 
of a breed there, too. I understood him 
better, from knowing Sax. 

‘* Billy boy,’’ he says, ‘‘that’s my 
funeral. I’ve dealt with men some years. 
I don’t ask you for experience, I ask you 
for intentions. I get sick living with a 
lot of men that don’t care any more about 
me than I do about them—that azn’? 
living. You can clear your mind. I like 
your looks. ‘If I’ve made a mistake, why, 
it’s a mistake and we'll part still good 
friends. If I haven’t made a mistake, it 
won't take-you long to learn what I want 
you to know, and I[’ll get the worth of my 
time, training a good pup—is it a go, 
son ?’’ 

I was so delighted I took right hold of 
his hand. ‘I begin to hope you and me 
will never come to words,’’ said he, as he 
straightened his fingers out. 

I blundered out an apology. He reached 
up and rubbed my hair around. ‘‘ There 
was heart in that grip, son,” he said. 
‘* You needn’t excuse that.’’ 

Just then Mary came on deck and he 
saw her. He whistled under his breath. 
‘« That the kind of cargo you carry now, 
Jess?’’ he asked. ‘‘I’ll take all you got 
off your hands at your own price.”’ 

‘‘ Like to know her?’’ says Jesse. 
‘*She’s going to teach in one of them 
mission schools at Panama—you’|l see her 
again, likely.’’ 

‘«T suppose she ought to be consulted,’’ 
says Jim, ‘‘ but I’ll waive ceremony with 
you, Jesse.’’ 

So they went aft to where Mary stood, 
a little look of expectancy on her face. 
She’d been about to join Sax, but seeing 
the two come, didn’t like to move, as it 
was evident they had something to say to 
her. 
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Jesse and Jim made a curious team. 
Jesse flew along on his little trotters, 
whilest Jim swung in a long, easy cat-stride, 
three foot and a half to the pace. Jesse 
always looked kind of tied together loose. 
Jim was trim as a race horse—yet not 
finicky. His spurs rattled on the deck. 
Take him from boots to scalp lock, he was 
a pretty picture of a man. 

‘* Miss Smith,’’ says Jesse with a bob, 
‘*this feller’s Jim Holton.’’ 

‘«¢ And very glad that he is, for once in 
his life,’’ says Jim, sweeping the deck with 
his hat, and looking compliments. 

Mary smiled just enough to make the 
dimples count. They were best of the 
dimple family—not fat dimples but little 
spots you’d like to own. 

She wasn’t the girl to take gaiety from 
a stranger, but somehow, Jim showed for 
what he was—a clean heart, if frolicsome. 

Mary was a match for him, all right. 
She made him as deep a bow, gave him a 
look, and in a mock earnest way, with her 
hand on her heart, said:— 

‘¢Am I to suppose myself the cause of 
so much joy?”’ 

‘“‘You’re not to suppose—you’re to 
know,’’ says Jim. 

‘‘Well,”’ says Mary, with another flying 
look at him, ‘‘it doesn’t seem possible, 
but the evidence of such very truthful and 
very blue, blue eyes,’’ she stopped and 
looked at the eyes, ‘‘is of course, beyond 
questioning.’’ 

That knocked Jimmy. Underneath 
his dash, he was a modest fellow, and to 
have his personal appearance remarked 
openly rattled him. Mary’d got the war 
on his territory in two seconds. He looked 
at her, dumb; until, seeing her holding 
back her laughter, by means of a row of 
the whitest of teeth set into the most in- 
teresting of under lips, he laughed right 
out and offered his hand. 

‘«T’ll simply state in plain English,”’ he 
says, not wanting to quit whipped, ‘‘ that 
you are the best use those eyes have ever 
been put to.’’ 

‘*That’s entirely satisfactory,’’ says 
Mary. ‘‘I’d have a bad disposition, not 
to be contented with that—and Mr. Hol- 
ton, here’s a friend of mine—Mr. Sax- 
ton.”’ 

Saxton was the only one who hadn’t 
drawn entertainment out of the previous 
performance. He and Hilton shook hands 


without smiles. It was more like the hand- 
shake before ‘‘time’’ is called. But they 
looked each other square in the eye— 
honest enemies, at least—not like the 
durned brute—well, he comes later. 

There they stood; fine, graceful, up- 
standing huskies both, each as_ hand- 
some as the other, in his own way; each 
as able as the other, in his own way. One 
black and poetic looking; the other fair, 
and romantic looking. You pays your 
money and you takes your choice. Sax 
knew more of books; Jim knew more of 
men. Sax knew the wild lands of music 
and such; Jim had slept with an Injun or 
two watching out to be sure he wasn’t late 
for the office the next morning. Either 
one was plenty durn good enough to make 
a girl fix her hair straight. 

And there stood Mary, the cause of the 
look each man put upon the other. She’d 
brought down Jim in one stroke—he was 
a sudden sort of jigger. Well, there she 
stood, and if there’s anything in having a 
subject worth fighting for, those two fellers 
ought to have been the happiest of men. 

I’m glad I can add this: Mary didn’t 
want any man to fight about her—not 
much! She was the real, true woman; the 
kind that brings hope in her hand. Of 
course she had some vanity, and if two 
fellows got a little cross when she was 
around, that wouldn’t break her heart, 
but to arouse any deep feeling of anger 
between two men—why, I honestly be- 
lieve she’d rather they’d strike her, than 
each other. Oh, no! She stood for noth- 
ing of that kind. She stood heart and soul 
for light and fun and kindness. If she 
made mistakes, it was from a natural 
underrating of how the other party felt, or 
like her worst mistake, through some 
twisted idea of duty. There’s a saying 
that a little knowledge is a dangerous thing, 
and that’s particularly true of women. 
When a good woman gets hold of half a 
fact, she can raise the very devil with it. 

That those two felt disposed to glare put 
restraint on conversation, and after some 
talk, in which Jim fished for an invitation 
to call on Mary in Panama, and got what 
you might call a limited order—‘‘I shall 
be very glad to see you, some time, Mr. 
Holton—,’’ he turned and treated me to 
a view of Western methods. 

‘* Pack your turkey and come with me, 
Bill,’’ he says. 





























‘What, now ?’’ says I. 

‘¢ Well, I'll wait, if you want me to,’’ 
he says. ‘* But what’s your reason ?’’ 

‘* Not any,’’ says I, and skipped for my 
truck, Isn’t it surprising how people, 
even boys, that ain’t much troubled about 
fixed rules, will keep on going the same old 
way; not because there’s sense, comfort 
nor profit in it, but simply because it is the 
same old way? I’ve known folks to live 
in places and keep at jobs, hating both, 
could quit easily, yet staying on and on, 
simply because they were there yesterday. 
I’ve got so that if people start talking over 
an act, I feel like saying, ‘‘ For Heaven’s 
sake! Let’s try it and then we'll £now,’’ 
while at the same time it happens that their 
talk is so good, I feel bashful about cutting 
in. Give me the Western idea,—people 
that get an action on, instead of an oration. 
That is, if they’re the right kind of people. 
Yet I dearly love to talk. It’s a strange 
world. 

Jimmy was the western idea on two legs. 
The moment he thought of a thing he grew 
busy. And when work was over, I'd talk 
him against any man I’d ever met. Per- 
haps the chief difference between the 
Western man’s way and the Eastern man’s 
way is that the Westerner says its fun, and 
believes it, whilest the Easterner says it’s a 
great and holy undertaking he’s employed 
in, and wastes lots of time trying to believe 
it. We all do the things we like to 
do, and we might as well admit it cheer- 
fully. 

I hadn’t much more than time to say 
good-by all around, and find out where 
Sax and Mary were going to stay, before I 
was off on the new deal. 

‘¢Have you ever ridden a horse ?”’ Jim 
asks me when we hit shore. 

‘«Never,’’ says I. 

‘¢ Well,’’ says he, rubbing his head, ‘‘ we 
can go across on the railroad, but I'd like 
to stop here and there. It wouldn’t be so 
bad if the good critters hadn’t been all 
hired out or bought this last rush. As 
it is, you stand to get on to something 
that don’t want you. My Pedro’d eat 


you alive if you laid a hand on him, or 
I'd trade with you—you got to learn some- 
time, Bill, but you'll get a tough first les- 
son here—suppose we take the train, eh?’’ 

Now I hadn’t come to the Isthmus of 
Panama to exhibit all the things I was 
afraid of. 


I didn’t like the thought of 
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playing puss-in-the-corner with a horse 
I’d never met before, a little bit, and 
I liked the idea of backing out still less. 

‘¢ Trot your animal out,’’ I says. ‘I 
guess if I get a hold on him we won't sep- 
arate for a while.’’ 

Jim rubbed his head again. 

‘*T don’t want to lose you right on the 
start,’’ he says. ‘‘These mustangs are 
the most reliable hunks of wickedness on 
earth—’’ 

**All I need to try and ride is a horse,’’ 
I says. 

He laughed and shrugged his shoulders. 
‘¢T won’t quarrel with that spirit,’’ he says. 
He spoke toa native in Spanish. The feller 
looked at me and spread both hands. I 
scarcely knew there was such a thing as a 
Spanish language, but I know that those 
hands said: ‘‘‘This is the impossible you 
have shoved down my chimney.’’ 

Jim translated. ‘‘He says he can’t 
think of but one brute, and he can’t ima- 
gine you and that one making any kind of 
combination.’’ 

‘*If you’re keeping me here to see my 
sand run out, you'll make it, all right,’’ I 
says—‘‘ otherwise, get that horse.’’ 

Jim spoke to the native and the native 
looked at me again, shaking his head sor- 
rowful. At last he discarded all respon- 
sibility with one sweep of his arms, and 
ambled off. 

Here comes my gallant steed. His neck 
had a haughty incurve; he was bow-legged 
forrud and knock-kneed aft. His hips 
stuck out so far the hair couldn’t get the 
nourishment it needed and it fell out. He 
had a nose like Julius Cesar, an underlip 
that hung down three inches, and the eye 
of a dying codfish. I lost all fear of htm 


at once. Ignorance is the papa of cour- 
age. According to instructions I put my 


left foot in the stirrup and made ready to 
board. At that instant my trusty steed 
whipped his head around like a rattle- 
snake, gathered a strip of flesh about six 
inches long, shut his eyes and made his 
teeth to approach each other. I’ve been 
hurt several times in my life, but for 
straight agony give me a horse-bite. 

With a yell that brought out every revo- 
lutionist in Aspinwall, which means the 
town was there, I grabbed that cussed 
brute by the windpipe and stopped his 
draught. Jim and the native made some 
motions, 
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‘« Keep out of this!’’ I hollered. ‘‘ This 
is my fight!’’ 

So then me and my faithful horse began 
to see who could stand it the longest. 
There was nothing soul-stirring and up- 
lifting about the contest. He pinched my 
leg, and I pinched his throat. He kicked 
me, and I kicked him. We rasselled all 
over the place, playing plain stick-to-him- 
Pete. The worst of having a hand-to-hand 
with an animal is that he don’t tire. You 
get weaker and weaker, they get stronger 
and stronger. Besides the pain in my leg 
almost seemed to stop my heart. Murder, 
how it hurt ! 

At the same time a horse doesn’t do as 
well without an occasional breath of fresh 
air, and I had this feller’s supply cut off 
short. Pretty soon he got frantic, and the 
way he tore and r’ared around there was 
atreat. It didn’t occur to either one of 
us to let go. Finally, when I’d ceased to 
think entirely, there came a staggering 
sort of fall, hands took hold of me and 
dragged me away. 

Jim gave me a drink of water. By this 
time I was interested in the art of riding. 
I told him he wasn’t going to kill my 
horse ; that I intended to ride that same 
mustang out of the town of Aspinwall if it 
took some time and all of my left leg. 

‘*What’s the good of being a fool?’’ 
says he. ‘* Now, Bill, you be sensible.” 

‘«Where’s the horse ?’’ says I. 

I got on my feet and made for Mr. 
Mustang. I walked up, club in hand, 
waiting for the mustang to make a crooked 
move. He paid no attention, Jet me 
put my foot in the stirrup, swing aboard 
and settle down. Not till then did he 
toss his head gaily in the air and holler 
for joy. You see, he’d made out that 
we were likely to break even, both on 
the ground, so he tried getting under 
me. I refuse to say what happened next. 
I thought I was aboard the Mazti/da, with 
the tornado on. I saw, in jerks, pale- 
faced men scrambling right up the sides 
of houses, women shrieking and dusting 
away from there, and between thirty and 
forty thousand dogs barking and snapping 
and tumbling out of the way. 

I laid two strong hands on Archie’s (I 
called him Archie) mane and wrapped my 
legs around his barrel and gave myself up 
for lost. We spent years tearing that sec- 
tion of Aspinwall to pieces, till all of a 


sudden Archie give a jump that landed 
me on his rump and pulled out for more 
room. And didn’t he go! It was scan- 
dalous the way he flapped them bony legs 
of his. 

I stayed with that mustang somehow, 
until we come to a narrow alley. At the 
end of it a fearful fat Spaniard, with a 
Panama hat and a green umbrella, was 
crossing. I hollered to him to get out of 
the way, but the sight of me and Archie 
streaming in the breeze surprised him so he 
stood paralyzed. He made a fat man’s hop 
for safety too late. When we were fifteen 
feet from him Archie threw a handspring, 
and I put my head, like a red button-hole 
bouquet, plumb in the gentleman’s vest. 

‘¢ Assassin!’’ he cries, and fetches mea 
wipe with the green umbrella, before he 
expires temporarily on the street. 

Of course there’s lots of things will 
damage you worse than butting a stout 
gentleman; at the same time, I went at him 
quick, and stopped quicker. This world 
was all a dizzy show, till the crowd came 
up, Jim on his Pedro, leading. I couldn’t 
have had a bigger audience if I’d done 
something to be proud of. 

Some of ’em held on to the fat gentle- 
man who was yearning to draw my heart’s 
blood with the green umbrella. Some of 
’em stood and admired Archie, who was 
smacking his lips over some grass that 
grew on the side, and looked about as 
vicious as Mary and her little lamb; some of 
’em come to help me—all conversed freely. 

‘* Now darn your buttons!’’ says Jim, 
‘you might have been killed! Hadn't 
been for Sefior Martinez there, you would 
’a’ been. Didn’t I tell you not to try it 
again—didn’t I ?” 

I sat up and looked at Jim. ‘‘ You told 
me all that,’”’ says I, ‘‘ but what’s the mat- 
ter with letting Virtue be its own reward ?”’ 

Jim laughed and said he guessed I was 
not quite done yet. Then he introduced 
me to Mr. Martinez as the grateful result 
of a well-lined stomach applied at the 
proper time. 

Martinez sheathed the green umbrella 
and extended the hand of friendship, like 
the Spanish gentleman he was. 

‘* Ah, me!” says he, ‘‘but you ride 
with furiocity! And,’’ he adds thought- 
fully, ‘‘ your head is of a firmness.’’ He 
waved his hands so the diamonds glittered 
like a shower. ‘‘A treefle, a_leetle, 














leetle treeful,’’ by which he meant trifle. 
‘“« Now,” says he, as if we'd finished some 
important business, ‘‘shall we resusci- 
tate?’’ 

Jim said we would, so the whole crowd 
moved to where Santiago Christobal Colon 
O’ Sullivan gave you things that lightened 
the shadows for the time being, and pro- 
ceeded to resuscitate. 

Inside, Mr. Martinez, the stout, told the 
whole story between drinks. He was the 
horse, or me, or himself, or the conse- 
quences, as occasion required. I’d have 
gone through more than that to see Mr. 
Martinez gallop the length of the saloon, 
making it clear to us how Archie acted. 
And when he was me, darned if he didn’t 
manage to look like me, and when he was 
Archie, he seemed to thin out and grow 
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bony hip-joints immediately; Archie’d 
snickered at sight of him. How in blazes 
a three hundred pound Spanish gentleman 
contrived to resemble a thin, red-headed 
six-foot-two New England kid, and a bow- 
necked, cat-hammed mustang is an art be- 
yond me. He did it; let it go at that. 
Curious, how things go. After this first 
experience I shouldn’t have said that rid- 
ing a horse would come to be so much to 
me, that being without one made me feel 
like most men would if they lost the use 
of their legs. Water is all right. I like 
boats—lI like about everything—but still, 
I think that the Almighty never did better 
by man than when he put him on a horse. 
A good horse, open country—miles of it, 
without a stick or hole—a warm sun and a 
cool wind—can you beat it? Ican’t. 


( To be continued.) 


Synopsis OF PRECEDING CHAPTER.—Red Saunders, a New England boy, leaving home 
to seek his fortune, embarks on the ‘‘ Matilda,” of Boston, Captain Jesse Conklin command- 


ing, bound for Panama. 


violin on deck a tornado comes up 


Among the passengers are Arthur Saxton, a genius in his way 
and a good fellow, and Mary Smith. blain in name only. 


While Saxton is playing his 
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fan THABASCA BELLE did 
Mi) not burst upon Smith, the 
Silent, all at once, like a 
rainbow or a sunrise in the 
desert. He would never 
say she had been thrust 
upon him. She was acquired, he said, in 
an unguarded moment. 

The trouble began when Smith was path- 
finding on the upper Athabasca for the new 
Transcontinental. Among his other assets 
Smith had two camp kettles. One was 





marked with the three initials of the new 
line, which, at that time, existed only on 
writing material, empty pots and equally 
empty Parliamentary perorations. The 
other was not marked at all. 


It was the 





personal property of Jaquis, who cooked 
for Smith and his outfit. The Belle was 
a fine looking Cree, tall, strong, maguz- 


fique. Jaquis warmed to her from 
the start, but the Belle was not for 
Jaquis, himself a Siwash, three to 


one. She scarcely looked at him, and 
answered him only when he asked if she’d 
encore the pork and beans. But she 
looked at Smith. She would sit by the 
hour, her elbow on her knee and her chin 
in her hand, watching him wistfully, while 
he drew crazy, crooked lines, or pictured 
mountains with rivers running between 
them, all of which, from the Belle’s point of 
view, was not only a waste of time, but had 
absolutely nothing to do with the case. 
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The Belie and her brown mother came 
to the camp of The Silent first one glori- 
ous morn in the moon of August with a 
basket of wild berries and a pair of beaded 


moccasins. Smith brought both—the 
berries for Jaquis, out of which he built 
strange pies, and the moccasins for him- 
self. He called them his night slippers, 
but, as a matter of fact there was no night 
on the Athabasca at that time. .The day 
was divided into three shifts, one long and 
two short ones—daylight, dusk and dawn. 
So it was daylight when the Belle first fixed 
her large dark eyes upon the strong, hand- 
some face of Smith, the Silent, as he sat 
on his camp stool, bent above a map he 
was making. Belle’s mother being old in 
years and unafraid came close, looked at 
the picture for a moment, and exclaimed: 
‘‘Him Jasper Lake,’’ pointing up the 
Athabasca, 

‘*You know Jasper Lake?’’ asked the 
engineer, glancing up for the first time. 

‘‘Out,"’ said the old woman—(Belle’s 
stepfather was half French), ‘‘know ’im 
ver’ well.’’ 

Smith looked her over as a matter of 
habit, for he allowed no man or woman 
to get by him with the least bit of informa- 
tion concerning the country through which 
his imaginary line lay. ‘Then he glanced 
at Belle, for fully five seconds, then back 
to his blue print. Nobody but a he-nun, 
or a man already wedded to the woods, 
could do that, but to the credit of the 
camp it will go down that the chief was the 
only man in the outfit who failed to feel 
her presence. As for Jaquis, the alloyed 
Siwash, he carried the scar of that first 
meeting for six months, and may, for aught 
I know, take it with him to his little swing- 
ing grave. Even Smith remembers to this 
day how she looked standing there on her 
two trim ankles that disappeared into her 
hand-turned sandals, or faded in the flute 
and fringe of her fawn-skin skirt. Her full 
bosom rose and fell and you could count 
the beat of her wild heart in the throb of 
her throat. Her cheeks showed a faint 
flush of red through the dark olive—the 
flush of health and youth—her nostrils 
dilated, like those of an Ontario high- 
jumper as she drank life from the dewy 
morn, while her eye danced with the joy 
of being alive. Jaquis sized and summed 
her up in the one word ‘* Magnifique.” 
But in that moment, when she caught the 


keen, piercing eye of the engineer, the Belle 
had a stroke that comes sooner or later to all 
these wild creatures of the wilderness, but 
comes to most people but once in a life- 
time. She never forgot the gleam of that 
one glance, though The Silent one was 
innocent enough. 

It was during the days that followed, 
when she sat and watched him at his work, 
or followed him for hours in the mountain 
fastnesses, that the Belle of Athabasca lost 
her heart. 

When he came upon a bit of wild 
scenery and stopped to photograph it, the 
Belle stood back of him watching his every 
movement, and when he passed on she 
followed, keeping always out of sight. 

The Belle’s mother haunted him. As 
often as he broke camp and climbed a little 
higher up stream, the brown mother moved 
also, and with her the Belle. 

‘‘What does this old woman want?’’ 
asked the engineer of Jaquis one evening, 
when, returning to his tent, he found the 
fat Cree and her daughter camping on his 
trail. 

‘« She want that pot,’’ said Jaquis. 

‘*Then for the love of We-sec-e-gea, 
god of the Crees,’’ said Smith, ‘‘ give it 
into her hands and bid her begone.’’ 

Jaquis did as directed, and the old 
Indian went away, but she left the girl. 

The next day Smith started on a recon- 
naissance that would occupy three or four 
days. As he never knew himself when he 
would return, he never took the trouble to 
inform Jaquis, the tail of the family. 

After breakfast, the Belle went over to 
her mother’s. She would have lunched 
with her mother from the much coveted 
kettle, but the Belle’s mother told her 
that she should return to the camp of the 
white man, who was now her lord and 
master. So the Belle went back and 
lunched with Jaquis, who, otherwise, must 
have lunched alone. Jaquis tried to keep 
her, and wooed her in his half-wild way, 
but to her sensitive soul he was repulsive. 
Moreover, she felt that in some mysterious 
manner her mother had transferred her, 
together with her love and allegiance, to 
Smith the Silent, and to him she must be 
true. Therefore, she returned to the 
Cree camp. 

. As the sinking sun neared the crest of 
the Rockies, the young Indian walked 
back to the engineer’s camp. As she 
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The Belle fixed her eyes on the face of Smith, the Silent. 
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strode along the new trail she plucked 
wild flowers by the wayside, and gathered 
leaves and wove them into vari-colored 
wreaths, swinging along with the easy 
grace of a wild deer. 

Now some women would say she had 
not much to make her happy, but she was 
happy, nevertheless. She loved a man— 
to her the noblest, most god-like creature 
of his kind,—and she was happy in aban- 
doning herselfto him. She had lived in 
this love so long, had felt and seen it grow 
from nothing to something formidable, 
then to something fine, until now it filled 
her and thrilled her; it overspread every- 
thing, outran her thoughts, brought the 
far-off mountains nearer, shortened the 
trail between her camp and his, gave 
a new glow to the sunset, a new 
glory to the dawn and a fresher fragrance 
to the wild flowers; the leaves whispered 
to her, the birds came nearer and sang 
sweeter; in short it was her life—the sun- 
shine of her soul. And that’s the way a 
wild woman loves. 

And she was to see him soon. Perhaps 
he would speak to her, or smile on her. 
If only he gave a passing glance she would 
be glad and content to know that he was 
near. She thought to question Jaquis, but 
her interest in the engineer and the growing 
conviction that his own star sank as his mas- 
ter’s rose, rendered him unsafe as a com- 
panion to a young bride whose husband 
was in the hills and unconscious of the fact 
that he was wedded to anything, save the 
wilderness and his work. 

Jaquis not only refused to tell her where 
the engineer was operating, but promised 
to strangle her if she mentioned his mas- 
ter’s name again. 

At last the long day died, the sunset was 
less golden and the stars sang sadder than 
they sang the day before. She watched 
the West, into which he had gone and out 
of which she hoped he might return to 
her. Another round of dusk and dawn 
and there came another day with its 
hours that hung like ages. When she 
sighed, her mother scolded and Jaquis 
swore. When at last night came to cur- 
tain the hills, she stole out under the stars 
and walked and walked until the next 
day dawned. Often, in the dark, she 


fancied she heard faint, feline footsteps 
behind her. Once a big black bear 
blocked her trail, staring at her with lifted 


muzzle, wet with dew and stained with 
berry juice. She did not faint nor scream 
nor stay her steps, but strode on. And 
so through the dusk and dark and dawn, 
this love-mad-maiden walked the wilder- 
ness, innocent of arms, and with no one 
near to protect her, save the little bare- 
footed bowman whom the white man calls 
the god of Love. 

Meanwhile, away to the West, high in 
the hills where the Findlay, flowing into 
the Pine makes Peace, then, cutting 
through the crest of the continent, makes 
a path for the Peace, Smith and his little 
army were battling in a war that can end 
only with the conquest of a wilderness. 


Finding no trace of the trail-makers, 
the Belle faced the rising sun and sought 
the camp of the Crees. 

The mysterious shadow, with muffled 
tread, that had followed her from the en- 
gineer’s camp, shrank back into the bush 
as she passed down the trail. That was 
Jaquis. He watched her as she strode by 
him, uncertain as to whether he loved or 
hated her, for well he knew why she 
walked the wilderness all night alone. Now 
the Gitche in his unhappy heart made him 
long to lift her in his arms and carry her 
to camp, and then the bad god, Mitchie, 
would assert himself and say to the sav- 
age that was in him, ‘‘Go kill her. She 
despises her race, and flings herseif at the 
white man’s feet.’’ And so, impelled by 
passion and stayed by love, he followed 
her. 

That night the engineers returned, and 
when Smith saw the Cree in the camp he 
jumped on Jaquis furiously. 

‘*Why do you keep this woman here ?’’ 

‘‘T__keep? Me?’ quoth Jaquis blink- 
ing as bewildered as the black bear that 
had blinked at the Belle. 

‘*Who but you, you heathen ?’’ hissed 
the engineer. 

Now, Jaquis, calling up the ghosts of his 
dead sires, asserted that it was the engineer 
himself who was ‘‘keeping’’ the Cree. 
‘‘You bought her—she’s yours,’’ said 
Jaquis in the presence of the company. 

‘*You ill-bred—’’ Smith choked and 
reached for a tent prop. The next mo- 
ment his hand was at the Indian’s throat. 
With a quick twist of his collar band he 
shut off the Siwash’s wind, choking him 
to the earth. 

















‘What do you mean ?’’ he demanded, 
and Jaquis, coughing, put up his hands. 
‘¢T meant no lie,’’ said he. ‘‘Did you 
not give to her mother the camp kettle? 
She has it, marked G. T. P.”’ 

‘« And what of that ?’’ 

‘‘Voila,’’ said Jaquis, ‘‘ because of that 
she gave to you the Belle of Athabasca,” 

Smith dropped his stick, releasing the 
Indian. 

‘‘I did not mean she is sold to you. 
She is trade—trade for the empty pot, the 
Belle—the beautiful. From yesterday to 
this day she followed you, far, very far, to 
the foot of the Grande Cote, and nothing 
harmed her.’’ 

‘*You take her,’’ said Smith, with one 
finger leveled at the head of the cook, ‘‘to 
the camp of the Crees. Say to her mother 
that your master is much obliged for the 
beautiful gift, but he’s too busy to get 
married and too poor to support a wife.’’ 


From the uttermost rim of the ring of 
light that came from the flickering fire, /a 
Belle, the beautiful, heard and saw all that 
had passed between the two men. She 
did not throw herself at the feet of the 
white man. Being a wild woman, she did 
not weep nor cry out with the pain of his 
words that cut like cold steel into her 
heart. She leaned against an aspen tree, 
stroking her throat with her left hand, 
swallowing with difficulty. Slowly from 
her girdle she drew a tiny hunting knife, 
her one weapon, and toyed with it. She 
put the hilt to the tree, the point to her 
bare breast, and breathed a prayer to 
We-sec-e-gea, god of the Crees. She had 
only to throw the weight of her beautiful 
body on the blade, sink without a moan to 
the moss and pass, leaving the camp undis- 
turbed. 

Smith marked the faintest hint of sarcasm 
in the half smile of the Indian as he turned 
away. 

‘*Come here. Now you skulking son 
of a Siwash, this is to be skin for skin. If 
any harm comes to that young Cree, you 
go to your little hammock in the hem- 
locks—you understand ?’’ 

‘‘ Oui, Monsteur,’’ said Jaquis. 

‘Very well, then—remember—skin for 
skin.” 

Now to the Belle, watching from her 
shelter in the darkness, there was some- 
thing splendid in this. To hear her 
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praises sung by the Siwash, then to have 
the fair god, who had heard that story, 
champion her, to take the place of her 
protector, was all new to her. ‘‘ Ah, 
good god,’’ she sighed, ‘‘it is better, a 
thousand times better, to love and lose 
him than to waste one’s life, never know- 
ing this sweet agony.’’ 

She felt, in a vague way, that she was 
soaring above the world and its woes. At 
times, in the wild tumult of her tempestu- 
ous soul, she seemed to be borne beyond 
it all, through beautiful worlds. Love, for 
her, had taken on great white wings, and 
as he wafted her out of the wilderness and 
into her heaven, his talons tore into her 
heart and hurt like hell, yet she could re- 
joice because of the exquisite pleasure that 
surpassed the pain. 

**Sweet We-sec-e-gea,’’ she sighed, 
**good god of my dead, I thank thee for 
the gift of this great love that stays the 
steel when my aching heart yearns for it. 
I shall not destroy myself and distress him, 
disturbing him in his great work, whatever 
it is; but live—live and love him, even 
though he send me away.’’ 

When Jaquis, circling the camp, failed 
to find her, he guessed that she was gone 
and hurried after her along the dim, star- 
lit trail. When he had overtaken her, 
they walked on together. Jaquis tried 
now to renew his acquaintance with the 
handsome Cree and to make love to her. 
She heard him in absolute silence. Finally, 
as they were nearing the Cree camp, he 
taunted her with having been rejected by 
the white man. 

‘*And my shame is yours,’’ said she, 
softly. ‘‘I love him; he sends me away. 
You love me; I send you from me—it is 
the same.’’ 

Jaquis, quieted by this simple statement, 
said good night and returned to the tents, 
where the pathfinders were sleeping peace- 
fully under the stars. 

And over in the Cree camp the Belle of 
Athabasca, upon her bed of boughs, slept 
the sleep of the innocent, dreaming sweet 
dreams of her fair god, and through them 
ran a low, weird song of love, and in her 
dreams Love came down like a beautiful 
bird and bore her out of this life and its 
littleness, and though his talons tore at her 
heart and hurt, yet was she happy because 
of the exquisite pleasure that surpassed all 
pain. 



































Medal struck in honor of the first expedition 


GRAY OF BOSTON: DISCOVERER 
OF THE COLUMBIA 


The Story of the First American to Voyage Round the World, 
Drawn from Original Material, and Illustrated from Authen- 


tic Sources. 


Third Paper of the Series, Vikings of the Pacific 


By Agnes C, Laut 


HAT with slow printing 
| presses and slow travel, the 
account of Cook’s voyages 
ye! on the Pacific did not be- 
es come generally known in 
Rare.) the United States till 178s 
or 1786. Sitting round the library of Dr. 
Bulfinch’s residence on Bowdoin Square 
in Boston one night in 1787, were half a 
dozen adventurous spirits for whom Cook’s 
account of the fur trade on the Pacific had 
an irresistible fascination. ‘There was the 
doctor, himself. There was his son 
Charles, of Harvard, just back from Europe 
and destined to become famous as an archi- 
tect. There was Joseph Barrell, a pros- 
perous merchant. There was John Derby, 
a ship master of Salem, a young man, still, 
but who, nevertheless, had carried news 
of Lexington to England. Captain Crow- 
ell Hatch of Cambridge, Samuel Brown, a 
trader of Boston, and John Marden Pin- 
tard, of the New York firm of Lewis Pin- 


tard & Company, were also of the little 
coterie. 
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If Captain Cook’s crew had sold one- 
third of a water-rotted cargo of otter furs in 
China for ten thousand dollars, why—these 
Boston men asked themselves—could not 
ships expressly fitted for the fur trade cap- 
ture a fortune in trade on that unoccupied 
strip of coast between Russian Alaska, on 
the north, and New Spain, on the South ? 

Then, the thing was to be on the ground 
first-—that was the unanimous decision of 
the shrewd-headed men gathered in Bul- 
finch’s study. 

The sequence was that Charles Bulfinch 
and the other five at once formed a part- 
nership with a capital of fifty thousand dol- 
lars divided into fourteen shares, for trade 
on the Pacific. This was ten years before 
Lewis and Clark reached the Columbia, 
almost twenty years before Astor had 
thought of his Pacific company. The 
Columbia, a full-rigged, two decker, two 
hundred and twelve tons and eighty-three 
feet long, mounting ten guns, which had 
been built fourteen years before on Ho- 
bart’s Landing, North River, was imme- 























diately purchased. But a smaller ship to 
cruise about inland waters and collect furs 
was also needed; and for this purpose, the 
partners bought the Lady Washington, 
a little sloop of ninety tons. Captain John 
Kendrick of the merchant marine was 
chosen to command the Co/umbia, Robert 
Gray, a native of Rhode Island, who had 
served in the Revolutionary navy, a friend 
of Kendrick’s, to be master of the Lady 
Washington. Kendrick was of middle 
age, cautious almost to indecision, but 
Gray was younger with the daring charac 
teristic of youth. 

Orders were given Kendrick and Gray 
to avoid giving offense to any foreign 
power, to treat the natives with kindness 
and Christianity, to obtain a cargo of furs 
on the American Coast, to proceed with 
the same to China to be exchanged for a 
cargo of tea, and to return to Boston with 
the tea. The holds of the vessels were 
then stowed with every trinket that could 
appeal to the savage heart, beads, brass 
buttons, ear-rings, calico, tin mirrors, 
blankets, hunting knives, copper kettles, 
iron chisels, snuff, tobacco. 

Some heroes blunder into glory. These 
didn’t. They deliberately set out with 
the full glory of their venture in view. 
Whatever the profit and loss account might 
show when they came back, they were well 
aware that they were attempting the very 
biggest and most venturesome thing the 
newly federated States had essayed in the 
way of exploration and trade, and to com- 
memorate the event, Joseph Barrell had 
medals struck in bronze and silver, show- 
ing the two vessels on one side, the names 
of the outfitters on the other. 

The course lay from Boston to Cape 
Verde Islands, from Verde Islands to the 
Falklands just north of Cape Horn, round 
Cape Horn, up the west coast of South 
America touching at Masafuera and Juan 
Fernandez, and thence—without pause— 
to the west coast of North America. At 
Cape Verde, Gray hired a valet, a colored 
boy, Marcus Lopez, destined to play an 
important part later. So long did the 


ships rest at the Verde Islands, taking in 
fresh provisions, that it was January be- 
fore the Falkland Islands were reached at 
the southernmost point of South America. 
Here, Kendrick’s caution became almost 
fear. He was averse to rounding the 
Mountain seas 


stormy Horn in winter. 
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Map of Gray’s two voyages resulting in 
the discovery of the Columbia, 


and smashing gales assailed the ships from 
the time they headed for the Horn in 
April of 1788. The Columbia was tossed 
clear upon her beam ends, and sea after 
sea crashed over the little Lady Washing- 
ton, drenching everything below decks like 
soap suds in a rickety tub. In the hurri- 
cane gales, the Columdia fell behind. 
Somewhere down at fifty-seven degrees 
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southwestward of the Horn, the smash- 
ing seas and driving winds separated 
the two ships. The Columbia dropped 
farther and farther to the north till Gray 
on the Washington could no longer des- 
cry the sails of his leading ship. Bright 
skies and warm winds welcomed Gray to 
the Pacific. At Masafuera, off Chili, the 
ships were to have landed for fresh water, 
but a tremendous back wash of surf fore- 
warned reefs, and the Lady Washington 
stretched her sails for the welcome warm 
winds, and tacked with all speed to the 
north. A few weeks later, Kendrick was 
compelled to put into Juan Fernandez to 
repair the Co/umdza aud rest his scurvy- 
stricken crew. They were given all aid by 
the governor of the island. 


ON THE PACIFIC 


Meantime the little sloop Washington, 
now far up the Pacific, guided by the mas- 
terful and enthusiastic Gray, showed her 
heels to the sea. The slime of medusa 
lights lined the long, foam trail of the Lady 
Washington each night. Dolphins raced 
the ship, herd upon herd, their silver- 
white glistening in the sun. Gentle winds 
and clear sunlight favored the ship all 
June. The long, hard voyage began to be 
a summer holiday on warm, silver seas. 
The Lady Washington headed inland, or 
where land should be, where Francis 
Drake two centuries before had reported 
that he had found New Albion. On Au- 
gust 2d, somewhere near what is now Cape 
Mendocino, daylight revealed a rim of 
green forested hills above the silver sea. 
It was New Albion, north of New Spain, 
the strip of coast they had come round the 
world to find. Under clouds, of sail, the 
sloop beat north for ten days, passing many 
savages. 

During the adverse wind, they had 
passed one opening on the coast that re- 
resembled the entrance to a river. Was 
this the fabled river of the West, that In- 
dians said ran to the setting sun? Away 
up in the Athabasca country of Canadian 
wilds was another man—Alexander Mac- 
kenzie—setting to himself that same task 
of finding the great river of the West. 
Besides, in 1775, Heceta, the Spanish 
navigator from Monterey, had drifted close 
to this coast with a crew so stricken with 
scurvy not a man could hoist anchor or 


reef sail. Heceta thought he saw the en- 
trance to a river, but was unable to come 
within twenty miles of the opening to ver- 
ify his supposition. And now Gray’s crew 
were on the watch for that supposed river, 
but more mundane things than glory had 
become pressing needs. Water was needed 
for drinking. Somewhere near what is 
now Cape Lookout, or Tillamook Bay, the 
row boat was launched to sound, safe 
anchorage found, and the Lady Wash- 
ington towed in harbor. 


FIRST ENGAGEMENT WITH THE INDIANS 


The Lady Washington had anchored 
about half a mile from shore, but the curi- 
ously carved canoes came dancing over the 
waves in myriads. Gray noticed the na- 
tives were all armed with spears and knives, 
but they evinced great friendliness, bring- 
ing the crew baskets of berries and boiled 
crabs and salmon in exchange for brass 
buttons, They had anchored at ten on the 
night of August 14th, and by the afternoon 
of the 15th the Indians were about the 
sloop in great numbers, trading otter skins 
for knives, axes and other arms—some- 
thing which, in itself, ought to have put 
the crew on guard. 

On the third day in harbor an old 
chief came on board followed by a great 
number of warriors, all armed. Gray kept 
careful guard, and the old man de- 
parted in possession of the stimulating fact 
that only a dozen hands manned the Lady 
Washington. Waiting for the tide next 
afternoon, Haswell and Coolidge, the two 
mates, were digging clams on shore. Lopez, 
the black man, and seven of the crew were 
gathering grass for the stock. Only three 
men remained on the sloop with Cap- 
tain Gray. The two mates approached 
the native village. The Indians began 
tossing spears, as Haswell thought, to 
amuse their visitors. That failing to in- 
spire these white men, rash as children, 
with fear, the Indians formed a ring, club- 
bed down their weapons in pantomime, 
and executed all the significant passes of 
the famous war dance. ‘‘It chilled my 
veins,’’ said Haswell, and the two mates 
had gone back to their clam digging, when 
there was a loud, angry shout. Glancing 
just where the row boat lay rocking abreast 
the hay cutters, Haswell ‘saw an Indian 
snatch at the cutlass of Lopez, the black, 
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who had carelessly stuck it in the sand. 
With a wild yell the thief dashed for the 
woods, the black in pursuit, mad as a 
hornet. 

Theft and flight had both been part of 
a design to scatter the white men. ‘‘ They 
see we are ill-armed,’’ remarked Haswell 
to the other. Bidding the boat row 
abreast with six of the hay cutters, the two 
mates and a third man ran along the beach 
in the direction Lopez had disappeared. 
A sudden turn into a grove of trees showed 
Lopez squirming mid a group of Indians, 
holding the thief by the neck and shout- 
ing: ‘‘Help! Help!’ No sooner had 
the three whites come on the scene than 
the Indians plunged their knives into the 
boy’s back. 

Haswell had only time to see the 
hostiles fall on his body like a pack of 
wolves on prey, when more Indians 
emerged from the rear, and the whites 
were between two war parties under a 
shower of spears. A wild dash was made 
to head the fugitives off from shore. Has- 
well and Coolidge turned, pistols in hand, 
while the row boat drew in. Another 
flight of arrows, when the mates let goa 
charge of pistol shot that dropped the 
foremost three Indians. Shouting for the 
rowers to fire, Haswell, Coolidge and the 
sailor plunged into the water. To make 
matters worse, the sailor fainted from loss 
of blood, and the pursuers threw them- 
selves into the water with a whoop. Haul- 
ing the wounded man in the boat, the 
whites rowed for dear life. The Indians 
then launched their canoes to pursue, 
but by this time Gray had the cannon 
of the Lady Washington trained ashore, 
and three shots drove the hostiles scam- 
pering. For days tide and wind and a 
thundering surf imprisoned them in Mur- 
derers’ Harbor, where they had hoped to 
find the River of the West, but met only 
danger. On the third day the wind veered. 
All sails set, the sloop scudded for the 
offing, glad to keep some distance between 
herself and such a dangerous coast. 


ENGLISH NAVIGATORS ALREADY AT 
NOOTKA 


By August 21st the sloop was again close 
enough to the rocky shore to sight the 
snowy, Opal ranges of the Olympus Moun- 
tains. By August 26th they had passed 
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the wave-lashed rocks of Cape Flattery, 
and the mate records: ‘‘I am of opinion 
that the Straits of Fuca exist, for in the 
very latitude they are said to lie the coast 
takes a bend, probably the entrance.”’ 

By September, after frequent stops to 
trade with the Indians, they were well 
abreast of Nootka, where Cook had been 
ten years before. A terrible ground swell 
of surf and back-wash raged over project- 
ing reefs. The Indians here knew English 
words enough to tell Gray that Nootka lay 
farther east, and that a Captain Meares 
was there with two vessels. A strange 
sail appeared inside the harbor. Gray 
thought it was the belated Co/umdia, un- 
der Kendrick; but a row boat came out 
bearing Captain Meares himself, who 
breakfasted with the Americans on Sep- 
tember 17th, and had his long boats tow 
the Lady Washington inside Nootka. 
Here Gray was surprised to see two Eng- 
lish trading ships. They carried Portu- 
guese colors, to evade customs’ duties in 
Asiatic ports. The English captain had a 
cannon-mounted garrison on shore, and a 
schooner of thirty tons, the Northwest 
American, all ready to be launched. This 
was the first ship built on the Northwest 
Coast. Gray himself, later, built the sec- 
ond. Amid salvos of cannon from the 
Lady Washington, the new fur vessel was 
launched from her skids, and in her honor, 
September roth observed as a_ holiday, 
Meares and Douglas, the two English cap- 
tains, entertaining Gray and his officers. 

Having come from China in January, 
Meares was short of provisions to go 
back and Gray supplied them. In re- 
turn, Meares set his workmen to help clean 
the keel of the Lady Washington froin 
barnacles; but the Englishman was a true 
fur trader to the core. In after-dinner 
talks, on the day of the launch, he tried to 
frighten the Americans away from the 
coast. Not fifty skins in a year were to 
be had, he said. Only the palisades and 
cannon protected him from the Indians, 
of whom there were more than twenty 
thousand hostiles at Nootka, he reported. 
They could have his fort for firewood after 
he left. He had purchased the right to 
build it from the Indians. It would not 
be worth while for the Americans to re- 
main on the coast. The Americans lis- 
tened and smiled. Meares offered to carry 
any mail to China, and on the 2d of 
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the month was towed out of port by the 
other English captain, Douglas. 

On September 23d appeared a strange 
sail on the offing—the Columdbia, under 
Kendrick, masts down and draggled, spars 
storm-torn, two men dead of scurvy, and 
the crew all ill. 

October 1st was celebrated as the anni- 
versary of the departure from Boston the 
previous year. At precisely midday the 
Columbia boomed out thirteen guns. The 
sloop set the echoes rocketing with another 
thirteen. The day was given up to hilar- 
ity, all hands dining on board the Co/um- 
bia with such wild fowl as the best game 
woods in the world afforded and copious 
supply of Spanish wines. ‘Toasts were 
drunk to the first United States ship on 
the Pacific Coast of America. On Octo- 
ber 26th Douglas’ ship and the fur trader 
Northwest American were towed out, 
bound tor the Sandwich Islands, and the 
Americans were left alone. 

The winter of 1788-89 passed unevent- 
fully except that the English were no 
sooner out of the harbor, than the Indians 
—who had kept askance of the Americans 
—came in flocks to trade. March found 
Gray trading south of Nootka at Clayoquat. 
April saw him fifty miles up the Straits of 
Fuca, which Cook had said did not exist. 
Then, he headed north again touching 
at Nootka, where he found Douglas, 
the Englishman, back from the Sand- 
wich Islands with the two ships. Passing 
out of Nootka, he met the flag ship of 
Don Joseph Martinez, entering the har- 
bor to take possession in the name of 
Spain. 

It will be remembered Cook missed 
proving that the west coast was a chain of 
islands. Since Cook’s time,, Barclay, an 
Englishman, and Meares, had been in the 
Straits of Fuca. Dixon had discovered 
Queen Charlotte Islands; but the cruising 
of the little sloop, Lady Washington, 
covered a greater area than Meares’, Bar- 
clay’s and Dixon's ships together. First, 
it rounded the north end of Vancouver, 
proving this was island, not continent. 
These northern waters Gray called Derby 
Sound after the outfitter. At one point 
off Prince of Wales Island, the Indians 
willingly traded two hundred otter skins, 
worth eight thousand dollars, for an old 
iron chisel. 

In the second week of June the sloop 


was back at Nootka, where Gray was not 
a little surprised to find the Spanish had 
erected a fort on Hog Island, seized Doug- 
las’ vessel, and only released her on con- 
dition that the little fur trader Northwest 
American should become Spanish property 
on entering Nootka. 

Gray and Kendrick now exchanged 
ships, Gray who had proved himself the 
swifter navigator, going to the Co/umdza, 
taking Haswell with him as mate. In re- 
turn for one hundred otter skins, Gray was 
to carry the captured crew of the Vorth- 
west American to China for the Spaniards. 
On July 30, 1789, he left Vancouver 
Island. Stop was made at Hawaii for pro- 
visions; and Attoo, the son of a chief, 
boarded the Columbia to visit America. 
On December 6th, the Co/umbia delivered 
her cargo of furs to Shaw & Randall, of 
Canton, receiving in exchange Chinese tea 
for Samuel Parkman, of Boston. It was 
February, 1790, before the Columdia was 
ready tosail from China for Boston, and drop- 
ping down the river she passed the Lady 
Washington, under Kendrick, anchored 
in a cove, where the gale hid her from 
Gray. 


AROUND THE WORLD 


On August 11, 1790, after rounding 
Good Hope and touching at St. Helena, 
Gray entered Boston. It was the first time 
an American ship had gone round the 
world—almost fifty thousand miles, her log 
book showed; and salvos of artillery thun- 
dered a welcome. General Lincoln, the 
port collector, was first on board to shake 
Gray’s hand. The whole city of Boston 
was on the wharf to cheer him home, and 
the explorer walked up the streets side by 
side with Attoo, the Hawaiian boy, gor- 
geous in helmet and cloak of yellow plum- 
age. Governor Hancock gave a public 
reception to Gray. The Columbia went 
to the shipyards to be overhauled; and the 
shareholders met. 

Owing to the glutting of the market at 
Canton, the sea-otter had not sold well. 
Practically, the venture of these glory 
seekers had not ended profitably. The 
voyage had been at a loss. Darby and 
Pintard sold out to Barrell and Brown. But 
the lure of glory, or the wilds, or the ven- 
ture of the unknown—was on the others. 
They decided to send the Columbia back 
at once on a second voyage. Perhaps, 
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The departure of the ‘‘Columbia"’ and the ‘‘Lady Washington.” 


Drawn by George Davidson, a member of the expedition. Photographed by courtesy pre 


ent 
owner, Mrs. Abigail Quincy Twombly. 


this time, she would find that great river 

of the West, which was to be to the Pacific 

Coast what the Hudson was to the East. The dangers of the first voyage proved a 
The Co/uméza \eft Boston for a second holiday compared to this tri 

voyage, September 28, 1790, and reached Gray had treated the India 

Clayoquot on the west coast of Van- 

couver Island on June 5, 1791. ‘True 


to his nature, Gray lost not a day, but was 


off for the sea-otter harvest the north 
up Portland Canal, near what is now Alaska, 


lormerly 
ns with kind- 
ness. Henceforth, neither Kendrick on 
the Lady Washington, among the islands, 
nor Gray on the Columdia, cruising the 
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Photographed by courtesy of Mrs. Joy, the present owner. 
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main shore, allowed more than ten savages 
on board at a time; Kendrick headed 
south to take the harvest of furs to China. 

Kendrick bought great tracts of land 
from the indian chiefs at Nootka for the 
price of a copper kettle, and the American 
sloop had moored in Clayoquot, south of 
Nootka, where Gray found Kendrick ready 
to sail on the Washington for China, by 
September. 

At Clayoquot was built the first Ameri- 
can fort on the Pacific Coast. Here, Gray 
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ary 18th,when Attoo,the Hawaii boy, came 
to him with news that the Indians, gath- 
ered to the number of two thousand and 
armed with at least two hundred mus- 
kets got in trade, had planned the entire 
extermination of the whites. They had 
offered to make the Hawaiian boy a great 
chief among them if he would steal more 
ammunition for the Indians, wet all the 
priming of the white men, and join the 
conspiracy to let the savages get possession 
of fort and ship. Less than a score of 





From the portrait by Gilbert Stuart, by courtesy of the owner, Dr. George B. Shattuck. 


erected winter quarters. The Columbia 
was unrigged and beached. Inside were 
quarters for ten men. Loop holes punc- 
tured all sides of the house. Two cannon 
were mounted outside the window embra- 
sures, one inside the gate or door. The 
post was named Fort Defense. Sentinels 
kept guard night and day. Military dis- 
cipline was maintained, and divine service 
held each Sunday. On October 3d, tim- 
bers were laid for a new ship, to be called 
the Adventure, to collect furs for the 
Columbia. 

What was Gray’s horror, then, on Febru- 


whites against two thousand armed war- 
riors! Scarcely any ammunition had been 
brought in from the Co/umdia. All the 
swivels of the dismantled ship were lying 
on the bank. Gray instantly took advan- 
tage of high tide to get the ship on her sea 
legs and out from the bank. Swivels were 
trundled with all speed back to the decks. 
For that night, a guard watched the fort; 
but the next night, when the assault was 
expected, all hands were on board, pro- 
visions had been stowed in the hold and 
small arms were loaded. The men were 
still to mid-waist in water scraping barna- 


























The forbidding coast just north of the mouth 














The Columbia River near its mouth. 


The Columbia ts a river of the first magnitude, comprising with its tributaries, two thousand one hundred 
and thirty-two miles of navigable water. 
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cles from the keel, when a whoop sounded 
from the shore, but the change in the 
ship’s position evidently upset the plans of 
the savages, for they withdrew. On the 
morning of the zoth the woods were seen 
to be alive with ambushed men, and 
Haswell had the cannon, loaded with canis- 
ter, fired into the woods. At eleven that 
very morning, the chief at the head of the 
plot came to sell otter-skins and ask if 
some of the crew would not visit the village. 
Gray jerked the skins from his arms and 
the rascal was off deck in terror of his 
life. ‘That was the 
end of the plot. 
On the 23d, the 
Adventure was 
launched, the sec- 
ond vessel built on 
the Pacific, the first 
American vessel] 
built there at all 
and by April 2d 
Haswell was ready 
to go north on her. 
Gray on the Co- 
lumbia was going 
south to have an- 
other try at that 
great river of the 
West, which Span- 
ish charts repre- 
sented. 

Without a doubt, 
if the river existed 
at all, it was down 
behind that Cape 
Disappointment 
where Meares had 
failed to go in and 
Heceta been driv- 
en back. Just what 
Gray did between 
April 2d and May 7th is a matter of gues- 
sing. Anyway, Captain George Vancouver, 
sent out from England to settle the dispute 
about Nootka, at six o’clock on the morn- 
ing of April 29th, just off the wave- 
lashed rocks of Cape Flattery and within 
sight of Olympus’ snowy sky line, noticed 
a ship in the offing carrying American 
colors. He sent Puget and Menzies to 
inquire. 

They brought back word that Gray 
‘*had been off the mouth of a river in 
46° 10’ where the outset and reflux was 
so strong as to prevent entering for nine 
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CF Cughinchs 


The distinguished American architect, Photograph by 
courtety of his descendant, Miss Bulfinch, 





days,”” and that Gray had been fifty miles 
up the Straits of Fuca. 

Both facts were distasteful to Vancouver. 
He had wished to be the first to explore 
the Straits of Fuca, and only on April 27th 
had passed an opening which he pronounced 
inaccessible and not a river, certainly not 
a river worthy of his attention. 


DISCOVERY OF THE COLUMBIA RIVER 


So the great English navigator went on 
his way, convinced there was no River of 
the West, but Ro- 
bert Gray headed 
back south deter- 
mined to find what 
lay behind the tre- 
mendous crash of 
breakers and sand 
bar. On the 7th 
of May the row 
boat towed the Co- 
lumbia into what 
is now known as 
Gray’s Harbor, 
where he opened 
trade with the In- 
dians; and was pre- 
sently so boldly 
over-run by them 
that he was com- 
pelled to fire into 
their canoes, kill- 
ing seven. Putting 
out from this har- 
bor on the roth, 
he steered south, 
keeping close 
ashore, and was 
rewarded at four 
o’clock on the 
morning of the 
11th by hearing a tide rip like thunder and 
seeing an ocean of waters crashing sheer 
over sandbar and reef with a cataract of 
foam in mid-air like the drive of colliding 
waves. Gray had found his river, but 
could he enter? A gentle wind, straight 
as a die, was driving direct ashore. Once 
across the bar, he saw the mouth of a 
magnificent river of fresh water. He had 
found the River of the West, which he 
named after his ship—the Co/umodita. 

By the 14th Gray had ascended the 
river twenty or thirty miles from the sea, 
but was compelled to turn, as he had taken 























a shallow channel. Dropping down with 
the tide, he anchored on the 1gth and 
went ashore, where he planted coins under 
a tree, took possession in the name of the 
United States, and named the river 
‘*Columbia.’’ On the zoth he crossed 
the bar and was out again on the Pacific. 
Most men would have rested, satisfied with 
half he had done. Not so Gray. He 
headed the Columbia north again for 
another summer’s trade. 

On October 3d the Columbia left 
America for China, and on July 29, 1703, 
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Radisson east of the Rockies. Gray was 
a man who did much and said little. He 
was not accompanied by a host of scientists 
to herald his fame to the world. Judged 
solely by results, what did he accomplish ? 
The same for the United States that Cook 
did for England. He led the way for the 
American flag around the world. Meas- 
uring purely by distance, his ship’s log 
would compare well with Cook’s or Van- 
couver’s. The same parts of the Pacific 
Coast which they explored he explored, 
except that he did not go to Northern 





Building the first American ship on the Pacific Coast. ° 
fg 


Drawn by George Davidson, a member of the party. 


By courtesy of Mrs. Abigail Quincy Twombly, 


a descendant of Gray. 


came to the home harbor of Boston. Some- 
time between 1806 and 1809, Gray died in 
South Carolina, a poor man. It is doubt- 
ful if his widow’s petition to Congress ever 
materialized in any reward for his descend- 
ants. Kendrick, eclipsed by his brilliant 
assistant, was accidentally killed in Hawaii. 

What is Gray’s place among pathfinders 
and naval heroes? Where does his life’s 
record leave him? It was not spectacular 
work. It was not work backed by a gov- 
ernment, like Bering’s or Cook’s. It was 


the work of an individual adventurer, like 





Alaska, and he compensated for that by 
discovering a great river, which they both 
said had no existence. And yet who that 
knows of Cook and Vancouver, knows as 


much of Gray? Authentic histories are 
still written that speak of Gray’s discovery 
doubtfully. We are told that he ‘‘stum- 


bled’’ on his discovery. Gray did much 
but said little, and the world is prone to 
take a man at his own valuation. Yet if 
the world places Cook and Vancouver in 
the niches of naval heroes, Gray must be 
placed between them, 
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Copyright Underwood & Underwocd. 
The entrance into captivity. 


This photograph was taken in the heart of an Indian jungle. 

















Exporting wild beasts from the Hagenbeck** Thierpark” near Hamburg. One hundred lions and 


tigers, fifty elephants, and other animals in proportion, are kept in stock here the year a 
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By Charles F. Brownell 


‘Then snared the doughty Siegfrid, 
A Wisent and an Elk ; 
Also four big Uri °* 
And a ferocious Schelk.” 
—THeE LAY OF THE NIEBELUNGEN (Revised). 


NCE upon a time there was 
a German who got a corner 
upon the world’s visible 
supply of captive hippopot- 
ami. His stock consisted 
of one flabby, grunting bull, 

and to bring it to his pens cost him two 

years of patient effort, ten thousand dollars 
in cash, and the life of his second son. 

And so he guarded it jealously, as a spec- 

ulator in wheat watches his horde, and ob- 

served its price rise, dollar by dollar, hun- 
dred by hundred and thousand by thou- 
sand, 

Finally it was quoted on the wild animal 
exchanges of the world at twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars, and curators of many zoos 
gazed upon it covetously, with tears in their 
eyes. A Yankee circus man, roaming 
Europe in search of two-headed boys and 
human pin-cushions, bought it at sight. It 





was the first live hippopotamus ever held 
in bondage west of Suez, and when the 
press agent had done his part, it was well 
worth its cost. From Bangor, Me., to 
Sacramento, Cal., and from Mobile, Ala., 
to Sault Ste., Marie,—up and down the 
United States, from coast to coast, the 
rural and urban yeomen flocked to see it. 
On the posters it loomed terrifying and 
vast,—a gigantic, shapeless being, with 
nostrils like the muzzles of ten-inch guns, 
and little, beady, pinkish eyes,—‘‘the 
Far-Famed Behemoth of Holy Writ,”— 
‘<The Goliath of the Brute Creation,’’— 
‘*the Living Mountain,’’—‘‘ the Untamed 
Giant of the Trackless Jungles.’’ It made 
the ‘‘ Wild Men of Borneo’’ and ‘‘ Bosco,’’ 
the ‘‘Snake-Eater,’’ seem tame. 

That was some time ago. ‘To-day the 
trade in hippopotami,—both of the com- 
mon, or garden, variety and of the blood- 
sweating sort,—is better systematized, and 
better understood, and it is not necessary 
to waste years of effort or thousands of 
dollars in their quest, or to sacrifice a son. 
As a result, the market price of the lum- 
bering beasts has declined, and you may 
287 
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order a dozen, or a score, or a shipload of 
them from Carl Hagenbeck, of Hamburg, 
and he will lay them down for you on New 
York docks, safe and sound, for rather less 
than five thousand dollars apiece. 

It was this same Hagenbeck, you must 
know, who got that famous corner of other 
days, and it was his son Diedrick, a mighty 
hunter before the Lord, whose life helped 
to pay for it. The Hagenbecks were then 
(and are now), the world’s chief dealers 
in wild beasts of the snow wastes and the 
jungle. Give them your order and cash in 
hand, and they will get you any two-footed 
or four-footed or footless thing you want, 
—a boa constrictor, a yak, a chimpanzee 
or a gnu. If it is not in stock at Stellingen, 
their huge animal depot near Hamburg, 
they will find it for you,—in Greenland, in 
Transcaspia, on the slopes of the Atlas 
Mountains, or in Mesopotamia. They 
brought to Europe the first captive rhinoc- 
erous, and they brought, too, the first 
sacred Brahma bull, the first Mongolian 
horse, the first giraffe, and the first Siberian 
tiger. 

The story of Diedrick Hagenbeck’s 
death is the story of the family firm’s 
methods. ‘Travelers from the East had 
brought home fearsome tales of the hippo- 
potamus,—of its huge bulk, its queer 
smooth hide, its pink, beady eyes, and its 
wonderful strength. In consequence there 
arose, among the curious of Europe and 
America, a yearning to gaze upon the 
beast. But Mohammed couldn’t go to the 
mountain, and so the Hagenbecks decided 
to bring the mountain to Mohammed. 

Diedrick led the expedition, and its goal 
was the Ganges river, in India. Head- 
quarters were established near the delta 
of the mighty stream, at a place where its 
waters spread out into hug¢ mud-flats, 
thick with a dense growth of gigantic vege- 
tation suggestive of the age of coal. It 
was not long before a favorite haunt of the 
clumsy animals was found, and Diedrick, 
with two natives, set out in a canoe to ex- 
plore its mazes. In a small stretch of open 
water they encountered a baby ‘‘ hippo,’’ 
sporting in the muddy water, much as a 
young pig might wallow in the parental sty. 
In a moment a noose was about its thick 
neck, and it was being hauled bodily out 
of the water and into the rickety canoe. 

But the native oarsmen, quick as they 
were, were not quick enough. On the 


bank was the mother of the little captive 
—a heavy, mud-caked cow, with the 
strength of a hundred horses. She had 
been dozing in the sun, with the flies thick 
upon her, but of a sudden she was awake 
and alert, with nostrils distended and flesh 
aquiver. A mighty splash and she was in 
the stream, and then there began a race 
for life. 

Near the bank the struggling youngster 
in the boat overturned one of the natives 
and he dropped his oar. As the frail craft 
swung round the frantic mother charged 
down with her huge mouth open, as 
if bent on engulfing the entire canoe and 
its contents. Diedrick Hagenbeck;a man 
of iron nerves, stuck the muzzle of his ex- 
press rifle half way down the creature’s 
throat and pulled the trigger. It gasped 
and the red blood spurted like a fountain. 
But what was a bullet from an express rifle 
in that mountain of bone and muscle? A 
cannon, perhaps, might have halted it. 

‘The canoe was smashed as an eggshell 
is smashed, and the three men were in the 
water. Hagenbeck was a good swimmer 
and he struck out for the shore boldly, but 
the wounded mother did not turn back. 
Crazed and bloody she floundered after 
him—and near the bank he was overtaken. 

. . The natives told the story after- 
wards, with careful attention to details. It 
was not a pleasant one to hear. 

The accident was unfortunate, of course, 
but it was not unexpected, and the elder 
Hagenbeck, back in Hamburg, when they 
brought the mangled remains of his son to 
him, organized another expedition, with 
larger guns and more men, It went tothe 
Ganges, too, and fared forth just as Died- 
rick had done. And near the place where 
he lost his life it captured a full-grown 
‘‘hippo.’’ This was the beast that served 
to give the elder Hagenbeck his corner. 
His son had been killed and he had spent 
ten thousand dollars. His return was 
twenth-five thousand dollars—and fame. 

In 1891, Diedrick’s brother, Gustav 
Hagenbeck, and Herman Boger, a famous 
hunter in the family’s employ, set out for 
India in search of tigers. It was a famine 
year, and aside from the natural dangers 
of their task, they suffered all sorts ot 
hardships and privations. For weeks and 
weeks, in the parched, upland jungles, 
they could get nothing to eat but rice, and 
once, at a place where the streams were all 
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dry, they marched for three days without aging the villages for miles around. All 
water. Boger, a man of magnificent tigers, given the opportunity and the 
physique, weighed one hundred and twen- mood, are man-eating, but this one seemed 


ty pounds when they returned to Bremen to be a particularly ferocious one. It even 





Trained polar bears, the cost of which ranges well up in the thousands. Showmen 
are in the habit of insuring the lives & the very valuable animals; Frank 
Bostock, for example, insured his famous chimpanzee for fifty thousand dolla» 


and was an invalid for two years. But the 


ventured into the areas of civilization, and 
game was worth its cost. 


on two occasions had entered railway sta- 
‘*In the wild country near Madras,’’ tions and attacked the native agents. We 
says Boger, ‘‘ the natives told us of a ter- 


organized a big party and sallied forth after 
rifying man-eating tiger that had been rav-_ the beast and on the second day we found 
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The jungle-bred mother and the tent-bred baby. 


Two tons of bear are hard on the wind. 





Leaving the docks at Hamburg—a dangerous class of immigrants 
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» curious animals are crosses between a lion and a tiger. 
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its tracks. Finally we came face to face 
with it in a bit of open country, and 
a dozen native beaters, on horseback, es- 
sayed to surround it. 

‘* Crouching like a cat, with back up 
and whiskers bristling, it waited its chance 
for a spring. One of the natives, more 
venturesome than the rest, boldly charged 
it. With a sudden, blood-curdling growl 
it was upon him, and he was brushed from 
his horse like a man of straw. And then, 
though he was a man of fully one hundred 
and forty-five pounds weight, the great 
beast seized him as a cat seizes a kitten 
and started off with him toward the jun- 
gle. It was impossible to shoot for fear of 
killing the man, and so we had to make 
the chase one of strategy. Finally, near 
the edge of the undergrowth, we cornered 
the tiger and it dropped its luckless bur- 
den. Then a bullet from an express rifle 
ended its days of pillage. It had carried 
the man half a mile—and strange to say, 
he was little injured.’’ 

Mr. Boger ordinarily captures tigers, 
lions, jaguars and similar animals by 
means of pitfalls. Great holes are dug in 
paths leading to jungle watering places and 
covered with flimsy roofs of thatch and 
leaves. At the bottom are strong nets so 
arranged that when the hunter’s prey falls 
upon them they will entangle its legs. A 
great many manage to escape, despite 
these elaborate efforts to ensnare them, 
but usually, when the chief of the expedi- 
tion makes his rounds each morning, there 
is something for his men to bind and cage 
and for his employers back in Europe or 
America to sell. 

‘One evening, during a hunting trip in 
India,’’ says Mr. Boger, ‘* Gustav Hagen- 
beck and I hid in a tree overhanging a 
place where many lion and tiger tracks 
came down to a creek. If you have never 
spent a night in the jungle, I can scarcely 
give you an idea of the solemnity and 
creepiness of the situation. Every time a 
leaf rustled we fancied we saw a lion, and 
each night cry of bird or beast, despite our 
long experiences, made us fairly shiver. 
3y and by, towards midnight, after a hun- 
dred lesser jungle-dwellers had come to the 
stream to slack their thirst, a magnificent 
tigress came slowly down the path. She 
was truly royal, and as we watched her 
drink we could not help thinking of the 
huge price she would bring if we could 
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set her down on the docks in Hamburg. 

‘* But, except in pits, it is next to im- 
possible to capture a full-grown animal of 
this sort without crippling it, and so Gustav 
lifted his elephant gun and aimed at her 
flank. The bullet struck her in the chest, 
and, without a whimper, she rolled over 
upon the grass, as dead as a nail. Next 
morning, when our uncomfortable vigil was 
ended, we climbed down to examine her 


carcass. While we were doing so, we 
heard a sound, as of kittens playing, 
nearby. An investigation discovered three 


of the prettiest little cubs I have 
seen beneath a palm tree not 
yards away. 


ever 
twenty 
We brought them back to 
Europe, and two of them are now star fea- 
tures of an American circus.’’ 

Elephants are captured, ordinarily, with 


the aid of their tame brothers. Huge 
stockades are erected in the forest, and the 


wild pachyderms are driven into them. 
Once inside, they are browbeaten and 
battered into docility by trained elephants. 
They are not hard to train, and, being 
quick-witted, soon learn the customary 
circus tricks. Years ago, every Indian 
rajah had his herd of elephants, but now 
the great brutes are growing scarce, and 
the Indian government is taking steps to 
protect them. Healthy adults bring from 
fifteen hundred dollars to five thousand 
dollars in the wild animal markets. ‘Those 
capable of performing unusual tricks, and 
those of extraordinary size, are worth a 
great deal more. African elephants are 
far less tractable, and, in general, far less 
valuable for circus and zoo purposes, but 
they are scarce, and so bring good prices. 
The Arab ivory hunters have well nigh ex- 
terminated them in most parts of the Dark 
Continent, but along the upper reaches of 
the Niger and Congo, they are still found. 
Healthy specimens bring from two thousand 
to three thousand dollars. 

Carl Hagenbeck, the elder (the father of 
the present head of the house ), became a 
wild animal dealer by accident. In the 50’s 
he was a fish-monger at Hamburg, with a 
good business and many smacks in the 
North Sea. One day the captain of a 
whaler landed a polar bear at the Hamburg 
dock. It was the first ever seen south of the 
Arctic, and naturally it became a nine days’ 
wonder in the busy little German town. 
When it came time for the whaler to sail 
back to the frozen north, the captain gave 
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the bear to an inn-keeper, who soon found 
it as expensive a possession as the tradi- 
tional white elephant. From Carl Hagen- 
beck he bought fish for its meals, and soon 
his fish bill equalled the estimated value of 
the animal. 

Then Hagenbeck took it in lieu of cash, 
and, being of an enterprising turn, made a 
cage for it, and charged those who yearned 
to see it a small admission fee. In the 
spring he loaded the cage upon a wagon 
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selling of wild animals. To-day he has a 
thierpark of eight hundred acres near 
Hamburg, and his annual sales are more 
than half a million dollars. Last year he 
sold one hundred and twenty-five thousand 
dollars worth of beasts to the circuses and 
zoos of the United States alone. 

There were five sons in the Hagenbeck 
family—Carl, the present head of the firm, 
who is about sixty years old; William, who 
was a famous trainer in his day; Diedrick, 





Hybrid out of an American trotting mare by a zebra stallion. 


and sent his son Carl ‘‘ on the road.’’ The 
Germans flocked to see the strange beast, 
and before long the elder Hagenbeck 
bought a sea lion from a North Sea ship- 
captain and a dozen monkeys from a mari- 
ner home from the Amazon and added 
them to his show. It was the world’s first 
circus of the sort now so familiar, and the 
next year its owner enlarged it by the ad- 
dition of queer birds bought from another 
sailor, and two other bears,—one from 
Russia and one from Tibet. 

After that, every mariner who landed at 
a German port with astrange pet from dis- 


tant lands offered it to Hagenbeck, of 


Hamburg, and in a few years he found it 
profitable to abandon his prosperous fish 
business, and enter upon the buying and 


who died gloriously in the Ganges, and 
John and Gustav. Carl Hagenbeck is the 
general manager of the business and lives 
at Stellingen, the eight hundred acre zoo 
estate, near Hamburg. There he keeps 
one hundred men at work all the year 
round, looking after his immense stock of 
birds and beasts. A complete abbatoir 
supplies meat for the carnivora, and one 
whole building is devoted to the manufac- 
ture of food for birds and monkeys. A 
veterinary surgeon, a dozen cameleers, ma- 
houts for the elephants, trainers and grooms 
make up the force of one hundred attend- 
ants. The Hagenbecks are not animal 
trainers primarily, but if purchasers so de- 
sire, they will teach a lion, a tiger or an 
elephant the elementary circus tricks. Or- 
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dinarily they keep on hand, ready for 
delivery in any part of the world, a hun- 
dred lions and tigers, fifty elephants, fifty 
canels, twenty-five ostriches, thirty sea- 
lions, ten thousand monkeys, and other 
animals and birds in proportion. Carl 
Hagenbeck, the elder died in 1894. It 
was he that designed the great estate of 
Stellingen and saw to the erection of the 
buildings. 

Just before the war the Hagenbecks fur- 
nished ready-made zoos to a number of 
provincial cities of Russia. Weekly con- 
signments are sent to New York, and the 
family has extensive dealings with the zoo 
authorities of every civilized country in the 
world. Its hunters make regular trips to 
Africa and Central 
Asia each year and, 
in addition, special 
expeditions are sent 
out to other places 
whenever there is a 
call for an unusual 
animal. These ex- 
peditions, of course, 
help pay their ex- 
penses by capturing 
or buying other ani- 
mals also. ‘Thus, 
when a_ party was 
sent into the Rus- 
sian arctic regions in 
search of Siberian 
tigers, it made a big 
profit for the Hagen 
becks by bringing 
back to Hamburg 
not only the three 
tigers it set out for, but also two snow-leo- 
pards, twelve bears, twenty-two roe-deer, 
ten Siberian stags and a huge collection 
of lesser beasts. 

If wild animals were listed upon the 
exchanges of the world, like wheat and 
copper, the daily quotations would show 
some startling changes. During the war 
in the Soudan, a half dozen years ago, 
giraffes soared amazingly and for awhile 
good specimens were almost unobtainable. 
This was because the region wherein the 
lanky, long-necked animals are usually en- 
sared was within the zone of hostilities and 
expeditions could not enter it. The Duke 
of Bedford, who bought four from Hagen- 
beck for his private park, paid an enor- 
mous price forthem. Similarly, during the 





A foster-mother of lions. 


South African war, ostriches increased in 
cost, albeit most of the world’s supply is 


now reared in captivity. An unusually 
severe winter in the arctic regions cuts off 


the customary shipments of polar bears 
and, conversely, a mild season forces their 
price down. 

The fact that full grown male lions are 


listed at from $750 to $2,500 a piece, must 
not be taken as a denial of the press agent’s 
stories of jungle kings worth $10,000 and 


$25,000. The prices here given are those 
of healthy, but untrained animals, de 
livered free on board a steamer at the 
Hamburg docks. ‘To bring a pair of lions 
across the Atlantic costs a pretty penny 
and to train them to perform the usual 


circus tricks costs 
a great deal more. 
Those that show 
extraordinary intel- 


ligence and are 
taught extraordin- 
ary tricks are held 
at fabulous valua- 
tions. 

And it is the 
same with all other 
animals capable of 
becoming 
ers. A _ wild ele- 
phant from - the 
Congo hinterland 
is dear at $2,000, 
but an intelligent 
tamed leviathan 
from some Indian 
rajah’s stable is 
well worth $10, 000. 
The aristocrats of the monkey tribe are 
eagerly sought by circus men and when- 


periorm- 


ever a good specimen bobs up there 
is wild bidding for it. Some years ago, 
Frank Bostock, the showman, had a 


chimpanzee that seemed well nigh human. 
It wore clothes, it brushed its hair, it 
carried a walking stick and it ate its 
meals with knife and fork. Bostock paid 
a comparatively small sum for when 
it was fresh from the jungle, but just be- 


fore it died he carried $50,000 insurance 
upon its life. And even had you offered 
him $50,000 cash for it, you could not 


have bought it. It was the star attraction 
of his exhibition and thousands crowded 
about its platform, day after day, for 


months. 
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Eva Booth 


The daughter of William Booth, Commander-in-chicef of the Salvation Army, who 
has done much toward bringing about the change in public opinion toward 
the organization in recent years and who its now Commander in America 
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EVA BOOTH, 


COMMANDER 


The Woman Executive who Controls the Destiny of the Salvation 
Army in America 


By Rheta Childe Dorr 


HE great enthusiasm 
aroused by the arrival of 
Eva Booth, the new com- 
mander of the Salvation 
Army, in the United 
States, is significant of 
the remarkable change in 

public opinion towards the organization. 
What has happened to so completely alter 
the world’s attitude towards the blue scoop 
bonnets, the tambourines and the street- 
praying bands? Formerly they were re- 
garded as nuisances, or worse. Even to 
the liberal-minded they appeared merely 
pathetic and misguided objects. 

A number of things have united to effect 
the change, but one stands out pre-eminent, 
and that is—Eva Booth herself. Eva 
Booth has happened. In other words, a 
wonderful personality was brought forward, 
and this is always enough to turn the 
course of events. What the founder of 
the Salvation Army was unable to do, what 
his staff of strong and devoted men failed 
utterly to accomplish, this girl, then a frail, 
slender child, scarcely out of the school- 
room, triumphantly achieved. She won 
for the scoop bonnets and the grotesque 
caps and the divine altruism they masquer- 
ade, the freedom of the highways of the 
world. 

Eva Booth’s biography is familiar now. 
She is the youngest but one of the children 
of the famous author of ‘‘ Darkest Eng- 
land.’’ She was born on a Christmas Day, 
and began to preach in the streets before 
she was thirteen. Her career in England 
and her nine years as head of the Canadian 
branch of the Salvation Army, the reader 
may well know. What remains untold is 
the means she has used to reach her suc- 
cessful end. It is very simple: she has 
learned how to appeal directly and marvel- 





ously to the heart of man, how to lay her 
finger on the hidden and sensitive soul- 
spark which every human being conceals 
somewhere under its armor of selfishness, 
brutality, pride or conventionality. 

It was in the darkest slum in London 
that Eva Booth learned her wisdom. The 
slum has disappeared of late years ; its 
wretched alleys and reeking hovels have 
been swept away. But when she was a 
young girl wearing the uniform of a simple 
Salvation Army lass, it was a place of such 
horror that no missionary dared risk his 
life there. Even the police walked its 
streets in pairs. When the young girl in the 
blue bonnet first ventured into the neigh- 
borhood, friendly policemen begged her to 
turn back. The Army uniform was a tar- 
get of scorn everywhere in London. What 
would happen if the outcasts of that neigh- 
borhood caught sight of it ? 

The girl did turn back that day. The 
next day she came again, this time clad in 
the rags and poverty ofa match-seller. In 
this disguise she penetrated the dark alleys, 
and the places of horror. She shudders 
now when she speaks of that experience 
and she cannot be made to tell the things 
she saw and heard in those slums. She 
wore the rags and she learned to speak the 
language of the wretches there, but in spite 
of her disguise they called her the ‘‘ White 
Angel,’’ and no hand was ever lifted 
against her. It was not possible for a girl 
to endure such surroundings for a long 
period, and Eva Booth finally broke down 
under the burden of her task. She barely 
lived through a congestion of the brain, 
which left her the fragile woman she is to- 
day, a victim to occasional prostrating 
headaches. Miss Booth, unlike other Sal- 
vationists, wears her bonnet only when she 
must. She never speaks in it. The truth 
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is she cannot bear its weight on her head. 

Dearly as it cost her, that slum experi- 
ence gave her the key to success. She 
learned that a heart exists in every man, 
and she learned also that she was divinely 
gifted to touch that heart. 

It was soon after this that the Salvation 
Army had the audacity to invade that 
favorite resort of British aristocracy, Tor- 
quay. The storm of indignation which 
arose from fashionable visitors, snobbish 
hotel managers and trades people quickly 
awoke the mob spirit and daily street en- 
counters became the rule. Two hundred 
Salvationists were under arrest at one time, 
and it seemed as if the defeat of the Army 
in Torquay were assured. If it were driven 
out of one provincial town it would be 
driven out of others. 

Then Eva Booth arrived. The first 
person she went to see in the town was the 
man known to be the ring leader of the 
organized mob. She talked this man into 
subjection, and she left him in tears. From 
that hour the mob fought, not the army, 
but the police, who tried to drive the pray- 
ing bands from the streets. When Eva 
Booth was summoned on a charge of 
blocking traffic and disturbing the peace, a 
great crowd of workmen marched to the 
court-house and threatened to tear it down 
if she were sent to prison. ; 

Having won the mob, her next task was 
to win the aristocracy. She went to Lon- 
don, called on the most eminent members 
of Parliament, famous barristers, court 
officers, and pleaded her cause. One after 
another they yielded to her demands. 
Parliament voted to repeal obsolete laws 
which had been evoked to keep the salva- 
tionists from preaching in public. With 
the mob and Parliament on ,her side, all 
opposition vanished. ‘The blue bonnets 
had the right-of-way in England. 

How does she do it? How does she 
know so infallibly how to touch that hid- 
den, armored heart of man? She uses all 
the weapons of the artist, for she is an 
artist to the tips of her fingers. She might 
have been a famous musician if she had 
devoted herself to music. She would cer- 
tainly have been a great actress, and she 
might have been a great playwright. Miss 
Booth, playing the harp, is a rare figure. 
Miss Booth conducting one of her regular 
meetings recalls the finest moments of 


Bernhardt and Duse. Miss Booth, in one 
of the unique religious dramas she has 
written, and in which she appears before 
her people on special occasions, is a dram- 
atist of no uncommon skill. None of 
these have been given in this country yet, 
but in England and in Canada they have 
produced astonishing effects. 

It was Eva Booth who conceived the 
idea of the slum brigades, now a regularly 
organized part of the Salvation Army work. 
The slum officers visit the poorest quarters 
of the town, look up cases of direst pov- 
erty and relieve them in all practical ways. 
They scrub floors, bathe children, cook 
meals, nurse the sick, and by every means 
prepare families, sunk in wretchedness, for 
better things. There is no slum too hope- 
less for these optimists to visit, no family 
nor no individual too fallen for them to be 
willing to help. The slum work is very 
near to Miss Booth’s heart, and she fre- 
quently holds special meetings to raise 
funds for its maintainance. In these she 
appears, wearing the rags of a beggar. 
Her ‘‘make-up”’ is one of the most per- 
fect imaginable. Not only the dress, but 
the facial expression, the cringing attitude, 
the hopeless gestures, are wonderfully 
assumed, 

Standing before an audience rendered 
sympathetic by the sight of such a living 
embodiment of the conditions described, 
Miss Booth tells in thrilling words the 
story of her life in darkest London. She 
tells stories also of other slums, of those 
at the very doors of her listeners. It never 
fails to appeal marvelously. 

It will be seen that Eva Booth has the 
face of an artist. At first glance it is not 
conventionally beautiful. She has the 
clear, fair complexion, and long features of 
the Booth family. Her eyes are gentle, 
rather than brilliant. She has a quantity 
of short and very curly, light hair, which 
she wears in a bush around her face. Her 
figure is acetic ; her hands long and pale, 
like a nun’s hands. It is only when she 
has been speaking for some time that one 
becomes aware of a change in her appear- 
ance. A flood of life and color suddenly 
transform her. She is no longer a thin, 
plain girl, in a blue serge uniform ; she is 
a strong, beautiful woman, with power to 
move and control her audience ; an artist, 
in a word. 
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2665 Bara ID you ever hear of the New 
Santee X York C Bank robbery ? 
ax No? Well, your father 

2a will remember. It hap- 

pened twenty-four years 


IR DE ago, one Sunday morning 
in October, 1881. Cash and _ security 
amounting to over two million dollars were 
stolen from the bank vaults, About twenty- 
five thousand dollars in cash was realized, 
the remainder being in securities, among 
which were thirty United States gold bonds 
bearing interest at four per cent. It was 
the most sensational crime of its kind in 
police annals. Nothing was heard of the 
bonds and bya special act of Congress 
they were cancelled and new ones issued. 
By the superhuman efforts of the Inspec- 
tor of the New York Police, four well- 
known crooks and a policeman, members 
of the cleverest gang of bank robbers in 
the States, were sent to prison for the crime. 
But all of his great ingenuity was never 
able to penetrate the real mystery and 
learn who conceived the daring idea and 
received the great fortune comprised in 
the thirty missing bonds. 

It was surmised that two of the most 
brilliant crooks that ever raised a draft 
or forged a note were head and tail of 
the procession. But nothing could be 
proved. The five convicted burglars 
would not utter an incriminating word 
for persuasion nor force. Again, though 
every police department in the Union 
was on the alert, no trace could be found 
of the suspects. One of them was a 
man, the other a woman. The former 
was known to the police as the ‘‘ Profes- 
sor,’’ the latter as the ‘‘ Queen of Sheba,’’ 
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though she was sometimes called inelegantly 
‘*Sheenie Annie.’’ Of the ‘* Profes- 
sor’’ it had been openly said that he was 
a son, born on the left hand, of one of the 
crowned heads of Europe; a Heidelberg 
and Oxford graduate with the right to put 
any part of the alphabet after his name if 
he so desired. The woman was a pro- 
duct of the New York Ghetto; beautiful 
to a fault, with the superhuman sharpness 
of the street combined with natural genius 
and a brilliant personality. ‘Together they 
were as cold-blooded and Machiavellian a 
proposition as ever came down the Great 


White Way. A dirty hand in a dirty 
glove. 

I have often wondered what swing 
of the pendulum turned two such brainy 
specimens against God, man and the 
devil. Perhaps, as criminologists say, they 


were predestined for a life of crime. At 
all events, if half the stories concerning 
the pair were true, either would have ex- 
perienced little difficulty in turning oVer 
big money in an honest calling. Of course 
they were born actors; they had to be. 
They were past masters in the art of make- 
up and it was whispered that they could 
change sex to a marvel and as easily as an 
honest man changes a shirt. Moreover, 
both were gifted linguists and talented 
musicians and the ‘‘ Professor’’ was a sci- 
entist of no mean ability. 

At the time of the C 3ank robbery 
I had been one year in the United States 
Secret Service. I had learned the initial 
ropes perfectly, and of course, like any 
other detective, took an inordinate interest 
in the case that had started the whole 
But, as I say, though 
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the Government’s best men were scattered 
all over the world, not a trace was dis- 
covered of either the ‘‘ Professor’’ or the 
‘Queen of Sheba,’’ nor one of the thirty 
United States gold bonds. They seemed 
to have completely evaporated. It was 
not until fifteen years later that Uncle Sam 
at last got on the track of the missing se- 
curities and the clue to the mystery. And 
I, Captain John Smith, then in charge of 
the New York district of the United States 
Secret Service, had the honor to be collec- 
tor for the long defrauded government. 
Contrary to all my expectations, it proved 
to be the most exciting adventure in a 
career replete with stirring incident. 

It was on a drizzling Monday morning, 
in late September, 1896, that a messenger 
from the A Bank hurried into my 
office on Nassau Street, touched his cap 
and said:— 

‘Captain Smith, Acting Assistant 
Treasurer, Mr. Morey,ofthe Sub-Treasury, 
sent me round to ask you if you will kindly 
see him at once. He says it’s very impor- 
tant.’’ 

Calls from the Sub-Treasury ave impor- 
tant and accompanied by the messenger, I 
lost no time in reaching Wall Street. 

I was ushered into the Acting Assistant 
Treasurer’s office. Mr. Morey was a small 
man with a face that seemed all profile, and 
a concise, rapid fire vocabulary. 

‘*Captain Smith,’’ he began without 
any preamble, ‘‘ by a remarkable chance I 
have now in my possession one of those 
thirty government bonds that were stolen 
in the C Bank robbery fifteen years 
ago. There it is. A bond for twenty 
thousand dollars. It is in excellent preser- 
vation. As you see, the name of the ori- 
ginal owner, the C Bank, has been 
skilfully erased with acids and the name 
J. Lansing Fownes substituted. ”’ 

‘‘ Half an hour ago,” continued Mr. 
Morey tersely, ‘‘this bond was _pre- 
sented for verification by this messenger 
from the A Bank. I went over the 
list of the caveated bonds, United States 
Consols, series of 1880. From numbers 
2231 to 2260 were the ones stolen from 
the C Bank. This bond is, as you 
see, numbered 2254.’’ 

‘What have you done?’ I demanded 
quickly. 

‘*All I could. I ’phoned the A—— 
Bank to detain the presenter of this bond. 
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The president, Mr. Andrews, said that 
Mr. Browning offered it as collateral with 
a note attached for a loan of eighteen 
thousand dollars. The president agreed, 
and while believing the security gilt-edged, 
had the precaution to send it here for 
verification.’’ 

‘* Yes, yes, but the presenter—Mr. 
Browning ?’’ I asked imperatively. 

Mr. Morey shrugged his shoulders. 

‘Mr. Browning had gone before I sent 
for you. The president said he promised 
to—’’ 

But before he had finished I had ex- 
cused myself and rung up the A Bank 
on the telephone. 

‘‘This is Captain Smith, of the Secret 
Service,’’ I explained quickly over the wire 
to President Andrews. ‘‘ That bond you 
sent to the Treasury for verification is no 
good. If Mr. Browning, the presenter, 
comes back tell him it is O. K., and that you 
will advance the loan. Kindly hold him if 
you can. I'll be up in fifteen minutes.”’ 

Then thanking Mr. Morey for his 
prompt service, I swung out for the A 
Bank. 

When I entered Mr. Andrews’ private 
office he was in conversation with a slightly 
built gentleman of medium height, blonde, 
curly hair and a Van Dyke beard. He 
wore spectacles, a Fedora hat and a long, 
loose, paddock overcoat. It is my busi- 
ness to be observant of trifles and details. 

‘* Mr. Browning—Captain Smith, of the 
Secret Service,’’ said President Andrews 
with dramatic quietness. 

Not a shadow passed over the slim gen- 
tleman’s face. He nodded to me with 
polite indifference. Circumlocution is not 
one of my attributes. 

‘*Mr. Browning,’’ I said curtly, ‘‘I 
must ask you to explain how that bond 
you presented for security came to be in 
your possession.’’ 

‘¢Am I to infer—” 

‘‘Anything you like, Mr. Browning. 
That bond is stolen property. You will 
have to clear yourself of a charge of con- 
spiracy, if not actual robbery.’’ 

Mr. Browning eyed me with cold dis- 
favor and then passed a slim, well-gloved 
hand over his face. I noticed that, though 
a blonde, the eyes behind the glasses were 
quick and dark. 

‘‘T am entirely innocent of any wrong 
doing,’’ he said with dignity. He spoke 
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in jerky, little sentences, ‘I am a man 
of means and standing in the West. Last 
week, in company with my wife, I came to 
New York. My wife is in ill health, We 
stopped at the H House. While there 
I made the acquaintance of Mr. and Mrs. 
J. Lansing Fownes. He is a capitalist 





I agreed. He paid me the first twenty- 
thousand dollar bond yesterday. I was 
temporarily short of ready cash. To-day 
I opened negotiations with the A 
Bank for a loan, the bond and my note as 
security. I assure you, gentlemen, I thought 
everything was perfectly legitimate.’ 








‘*This is an unnecessary outrage.” 


with vast holdings in Southern lumber 
tracts. Mr. Fownes and I got quite 
friendly. Finally it developed that he had 
an odd hundred thousand he would like to 
invest in some gilt-edged security. I in- 
terested him in the Balvanera Mining 
Company, of Mexico, of which I hold con- 
trol. He agreed to purchase a block of 
stock for one hundred and twenty-five 
thousand dollars. Then he asked me if I 
had any objection to United States gold 
bonds bearing interest at four per cent. 
Said it would save him the trouble of sell- 
ing them and the brokers’ commissions. 


‘¢Very good, Mr. Browning,’’ I said. 
‘« However, for the present, you must con- 
sider yourself under arrest. In the mean- 
time you will kindly accompany me to your 
hotel and personally identify Mr. Fownes.’’ 

‘‘ With pleasure,’’ said the slim gentle- 
man with unruffled courtesy. 

At the desk of the H—— House, half 
an hour later, the day clerk, after inquiry, 
informed me that Mr. Fownes was out. 

‘«When did he go?’’ I asked. 

‘¢Don’t know, sir. He didn’t leave 
his key.”’ 

‘«Is Mrs. Fownes in?’’ I asked 
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‘No, sir. Left her key here an hour ago. 
Said if any one called to say she would be 
back at five o’clock. Any message, sir?’’ 

‘*No,’’ I said curtly and turned to Mr. 
Browning. ‘‘I am compelled to bring 
you to headquarters, Mr. Browning,’’ I 
explained. ‘Your bail will be agreed 
upon and then you can be paroled in cus- 


’ tody of your counsel. I will see Mr. 


Fownes as soon as I can.’’ 

Mr. Browning shrugged his shoulders 
with polite disgust. 

‘*This is all very inconvenient and an 
entirely unnecessary outrage. But I sup- 
pose you must do your duty. Permit me 
to explain matters to my wife. She is not 
in very good health, and I hardly wish her 
to think me a criminal. My suite is on 
the second floor, 254. You can come up 
with me or stand guard at the elevator, if 
you think I contemplate trying to evade the 
law,’’ and he smiled with polite sarcasm. 

‘The lobby will do quite as well,’’ I 
said dryly. ‘‘ You can have ten minutes.’’ 

With a grateful bow he stepped into the 
nearest elevator while I took a seat, secure 
in the knowledge that I commanded the 
situation of all the exits. I waited five 
minutes. I waited ten. I waited fifteen 
minutes. No Mr. Browning. Then I 
strode to the desk. 

‘‘Kindly ’phone to Mr. Browning’s 
suite and say that Captain Smith is still 
waiting.’’ 

‘*No Mr. Browning registered here, 
o.°? 

‘‘Mr. Browning—the gentleman who 
was with me. Suite 254, second floor,’’ I 
explained angrily. 

‘« Very sorry, sir. There must be some 
mistake—254 is occupied by Mr. Fownes 
and his wife.’’ 

Like a thunderbolt long delayed, light 
broke inon me. With a hasty explanation 
to the clerk and a flash of my shield, I 
seized a bellboy and literally carried 
him in a rush to the elevator and up to 
suite 254. And then my worst fears were 
realized. The rooms were empty. How, 
when and where my polite Mr. Browning 
had gone, I couldn’t pretend to say. 

At the desk I elicited the information 
that Mr. and Mrs. Fownes had registered 
five days ago. They had two dress-suit 
cases with them, and explained that their 
baggage, while on the way from Chicago, 
had gone astray. It was expected every 


moment. ‘They had registered from that 
city and paid two weeks in advance. The 
clerk now remembered that when Mrs. 
Fownes had left her key at the desk one 
hour ago, she hada dress suit case with her. 
Mr. Browning was known in the hotel as 
a gentleman who sometimes visited the 
Fownes. Mr. Fownes was slight, of me- 
dium height, with a white beard, stoop 
shoulders and a slight limp. His wife was 
of about the same height and build, mid- 
dle-aged, very deaf, and wore spectacles. 
The hotel was searched from roof to cellar 
for the vanished Mr. Browning, but with 
no avail, 

After reviewing the affair calmly ‘and dis- 
passionately, I came to the obvious conclu- 
sion that ‘‘Mr. Fownes’’ and his wife could 
be no other than the famous ‘‘ Professor’’ 
and his consort. Their fortunes evidently 
at a low ebb, they had run the risk of 
negotiating one of the stolen bonds. In 
all probability many banks who had not 
taken the precaution of the A , had 
before this loaned money on the forgeries 
and later had discreetly charged the trans- 
action to profit and loss, being afraid to 
publish their indiscretion. One thing, the 
Government had now at last a concrete 
charge against the pair. I began to reason 
inductively. The ‘‘ Professor,’’ no doubt. 
played the double réle of ‘‘ Fownes’’ and 
‘‘Browning.’’ He had substituted the 
former name on the bond; in the réle of the 
latter he had endeavored to negotiate it. 
He had evidently thought the bank would 
not send it to the Sub-Treasury. When 
he found they had done so, he had gone 
out and telegraphed Mrs. Fownes, alias the 
‘«Queen of Sheba,’’ to clear out of the 
hotel.in case the Sub-Treasury was clever 
enough to recognize the stolen bond. 
When confronted by me, he had simply 
posed as the innocent Mr. Browning. In 
a large hotel the employees cannot keep 
track of the outgoings and incomings of the 
guests. Therefore, while I waited, he had 
boldly gone to his suite—that taken in the 
name of Fownes. In his guise of Mr. 
Browning, a frequent caller, this had been 
an easy matter. Then he had changed his 
disguise completely and, grip in hand, had 
no doubt walked calmly past me as I sat in 
the lobby, and so out the front entrance. 
He could not have accomplished his escape 
in any other manner. 

I now bent all my energies on calling up 
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every person who had stepped from the ele- 
vator during my twenty minutes of waiting. 
The fact that I must look for a dress-suit 
case materially helped me. I remembered 
that two people had passed me with such an 
article, a young man of barely twenty and 
a lady of perhaps twenty-five or thirty. 
I recalled their appearance perfectly. I 
could not afford to let the slightest clue, 
however seemingly preposterous, slip 
through my fingers. That young man and 
lady had to be tracked down. It was no 
longer desirable keeping the matter secret. 
I was dealing with criminals of the first 
water and reputation. I would require the 
help of everything and everybody, espe- 
cially the press. So it was that the 
afternoon editions of the papers were alive 
with the history of the case. Also the 
entire police department and my men were 
out. Thus with the entire machinery of 
the country in operation, I anxiously 
awaited results. 

They were not long in coming. Clues 
arrived by the car load. Every one was 
faithfully followed until proved a myth. 
Finally on the following morning we struck 
oil. The young man with the dress suit 
case had been located at the town given 
in the hotel register. He proved conclu- 
sively to be an inoffensive traveling sales- 
man. That left the woman. Absurd, as 
it seemed, I was forced to the conclusion 
that ‘‘ Mr. Browning,’’ alias the ‘‘ Pro- 
fessor,’’ had impersonated a young lady 
of twenty-five. About four days after I 
had taken up the case and the hunt was 
at its height, I chanced to pick up the 
morning //era/d. My eye was at onceat- 
tracted by a peculiar communication in 
large type heading the ‘‘ Personal’’ column. 
It read: — 


‘‘To the sedentary member of the Smith 
family, Greeting: 

Am bored by the asinine bloodhounds’ 
bay. Recall them or there will be a new 
chair-warmer in Nassau Street. Kindly as- 
similate this for I never waste advice. 

Preciously ever, 
Van Dyke.” 


I put this effusion to the credit of one 
of the army of cranks who rush for the ink 
bottle whenever an extraordinary case 


comes up. I paid no attention to it but 
only redoubled my efforts. I was uni- 
formly unsuccessful. And then when 
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total failure was staring me jeeringly in the 
face, chance took a hand in the game and 
I hit the trail. 

One morning, some two weeks after my 
interview with Mr. Morey of the Sub- 
Treasury, a middle aged gentleman with 
iron gray side whiskers and a bristling 
white mustache was ushered into my office. 
He looked to be a sufferer from kidney 
trouble, for his complexion was a peculiar 
yellow. There was a certain hesitancy 
and nervousness apparent in his manner. 

‘*My name is Wilson,—Humphrey B. 
Wilson,’’ he began, ‘‘ and I am the Presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of Stam- 
ford, Connecticut.’ He hummed and 
hawed, nervously rubbing his chin, and 
finally out came the story I had begun to 
suspect. His bank had advanced a loan 
on one of the spurious Government bonds. 
*« It happened about six months ago,’’ he 
explained uneasily, ‘‘and when I dis- 
covered the fraud, I—er—well, of course 
I had the integrity of the bank in mind 
and so I said nothing. You understand ?’’ 

‘*T understand,’’ I said dryly. ‘‘ And 
what awakened your conscience at this late 
hour ?”’ 

Mr. Wilson looked irretrievably insulted. 

‘*T saw the A—— affair in the papers,’’ 
he replied with impervious dignity. ‘‘ Be- 
ing here on business I thought it was my 
duty as a citizen to acknowledge my inno- 
cent dealings with the scoundrels. Also, 
Captain Smith, by a lucky chance, I[ think 
I can put you in the way of arresting the 
head man of the gang, this ‘ Professor,’ 
as they call him.”’ 

‘* What ?’’ I said in slow amazement. 

‘« Exactly, Captain Smith,’’ he said 
quietly. ‘‘ Yesterday a gentleman giving 
the name of Mr. Fithianof New York, in- 
terviewed me with regard to my bank ad- 
vancing him a loan. He said he was about 
to start a large brewery in Stamford. As 
security he offered me a first mortgage on 
his brewing plant in New York—the 
American Distilling Company. Now, Cap- 
tain Smith, though a man may be a fool 
one day, doesn’t argue he remains one for 
the entire year. Though I had never seen 
this Mr. Fithian before, there was some- 
thing in the eyes behind the glasses that 
awoke a vague, unpleasant memory in me. 
I may say I have a memory like fly paper 
—everything sticks to it. I am positive 
that this Mr. Fithian, artistically disguised, 
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is the jolly, good-natured Mr. Horner, the 
Californian capitalist, who did me up so 
satisfactorily on that bond deal six months 
ago. As I had been a victim once, he 
naturally inferred that I would be a victim 
twice. What particular bunco game he 
has in mind now I do not pretend to say. 
I am a clever man, Captain Smith, what- 
ever my associates may believe to the con- 
trary. Therefore when Mr. Fithian inti- 
mated that he was compelled to return to 
New York last night, and as I also had 
business here to-day, I accepted his invi- 
tation to dine with him at his home to- 
night and discuss the terms of the proposed 
loan: In the meantime, I called up the 
head of every New York brewery and as- 
certained that there is no Mr. Fithian con- 
nected with them nor the American Dis- 
tilling Company. I thought, Captain Smith, 
that you might accept an invitation to be 
an unexpected guest at the dinner. ’’ 

‘<But are you sure, despite your convic- 
tions to the contrary, that this is not some 
huge blunder, Mr. Wilson?” I asked, 
eyeing him keenly. ‘‘I cannot afford to 
be made a laughing stock. Remember, 
you have only the evidence of your eyes to 
go by.”’ 

‘«T feel sure I’m quite right,’’ he said 
slowly. ‘I’m positive this Fithian is Hor- 
ner and he the ‘Professor.’ However, I 
appreciate your position, Captain Smith. 
As you cannot leave yourself open to criti- 
cism, suppose you drop in in plain clothes, 
about half way through dinner. I’ll say 
I’m expecting a friend. By that time I’ll 
know positively where I stand. If I’m 
right, I’ll squeeze your hand twice in 
shaking hands with you. Then you will 
know what to do. Is that satisfactory ?’’ 

I thought the proposition swiftly over. 
The adventurous side of the situation ap- 
pealed to me. There was a possibility of 
it being a blunder—a case of mistaken 
identity. On the other hand there was 
nothing to lose and everything to gain. 
Yes, everything to gain, — the biggest catch 
in the country. 

‘« Very well, Mr. Wilson,’’ I said deci- 
sively, ‘‘I will be there at nine o’clock 
to-night.’’ 

‘‘ Very good, Captain Smith,” and he 
rose. ‘‘I hope we will be successful. By 
the way, here is that bond I advanced the 
loan on six months ago. I brought it 
along as I knew you would require evi- 


dence.’’ He extracted it from his wallet. 
‘¢ Myself and Cashier Mowbray are the 
only ones who know of its existence.’’ He 
hesitated a moment, his hand on the door. 
‘«T would like very much,’’ he began hes- 
itatingly, ‘‘if I would not be drawn into the 
case. I mean about the bond loan. The 
evidence of the A Bank would serve 
quite as well for conviction. ’’ 

‘‘Very well, Mr. Wilson, as you have 
volunteered valuable information I will see 
that your matter does not get into the 
press.’’ 

‘« Thank you,’’ he said. ‘‘ You under- 
stand, I must be careful of the—the integ- 
rity of the bank,’’ and he was gone. 

I spent fifteen minutes carefully review- 
ing the entire incident. Then I looked at 
Mr. Wilson’s card.and the forged bond. 
Everything was perfectly straight, but my 
adventure with ‘‘Mr. Browning’’ had 
taught me a double distilled caution and 
distrust. Mr. Wilson had told a per- 
fectly straight story with corroborative evi- 
dence, but still—. To clinch the matter, 
I called up the National Bank of Stamford, 
Conn., on the long distance ’phone. 

‘*Who is president of this bank ?’’ I 
asked. 

‘* Who is this ?”’ came the reply. 

I explained. 

‘« Mr. Wilson,’’ was the delayed answer. 

‘*Can I have Mr. Wilson on the wire ?’’ 

‘¢ Mr. Wilson is in New York.” 

‘‘Then kindly connect me with the 
cashier, Mr. Mowbray,” I said. 

I hardly needed further corroboration, 
but I took nochances. The wire clicked 
and buzzed and then emitted a muffled 
‘* Hello.’’ 

‘Hello. Did the National Bank ad- 
vance to a Mr. Horner, six months ago, 
a loan on a Government bond which subse- 
quently proved a forgery?’’ I asked 
quickly. 

The wire buzzed. Again came the de- 
mand who I was. Then came the ques- 
tion who was the authority for my state- 
ment. I said Mr. Wilson. 

‘*Then President Wilson will furnish 
any further information you may desire,’’ 
came the quick reply, and they rung off. 

I thought it would not be amiss to 
acquaint Jarvis, my right hand man, with 
some details of the case. 

The following night at nine o’clock saw 
Jarvis and myself, both in plain clothes, at 
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‘Captain Smith, this is our 


542 Jerome avenue. It was a great, ram- 
bling, old-fashioned structure, evidently 
one of the city’s many relics of Colonial 
days. It stood well in from the lonely 
avenue and had a well kept hedge in front, 
now stripped bare by the autumn wind. 
There was a light in the four windows, 
two on each side of the hall door, on the 
ground floor. In absolute silence we tip- 
toed along the grass, keeping off the walks 
and in the heavy shadows, until we had 
made a three-quarter circle of the building. 
We were now underneath a window on the 
ground floor on the right side of the 
house. With the exception of those in 
the two front rooms, this window was the 
only one in the house that was lit up. The 
shade was down. I put my lips close to 
Jarvis’ large ear. 

‘« Wait here in the shadows underneath 
this window. Very likely I won’t need 
you. But if you hear me whistle, come 
through that window like hell! It’s only 
six feet above you, and by means of this 
drain pipe you can easily break through. 
It’s the only way, for the doors are too 


second meeting—and /ast.’’ 


solid, and if I need you at all, I'll need 
you quick.’’ 

‘« Very good sir.’’ 

Seasoned hand though I was, I must con- 
fess I experienced a thrill of excitement as I 
pulled the old-fashioned bell by the great 
hall door. Quick pattering footsteps sound- 
ed in the hall, a bolt was drawn and I 
was confronting a pretty, rosy cheeked, 
blonde haired grisette in snowy cap and 
apron. 

‘Good evening. 
mine, Mr. Wilson, is the guest of 

But she interrupted me with a smile and 
a succession of jerky little nods. 

“Out, out. Entrez, s’tl vous platt. 
Monsieur ees expected.’’ 

I stepped into the richly furnished hall 
with its marble floor and costly rugs, and 
divested myself of coat and hat. 

‘If monsieur will follow,’’ said the maid 
with another smile and a nod like the peck 
of a sparrow. Her trim, graceful figure 
preceded me down the well lighted hall. 
She threw open a door on her left, and I en- 
tered. This was a large room exquisitely 
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I believe a friend of 
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furnished and evidently used as a study. 
A log fire burned cheerily in the grate. 

‘« If monsieur will make heemself com- 
fortable while I eenform Monsieur Fee- 
thian and ze monsieur’s friend,’’ she said 
graciously. She gave a coquettish smile 
and pointed to a chair by the fire. I 
nodded, and seating myself, stretched my 
hands to the blaze. Then I heard the 
door behind me open softly. I turned, 
my hand stealing to my pistol pocket, 
ready for any emergency. But it halted 
half way, then dropped quietly at my side. 
I was looking into the business end of a 
forty-four Colt’s held in the steady hand 
of a middle aged, gray-haired gentleman 
with a pince nez and a clear complexion. 
Instinctively I felt that I had at last met 
the ‘‘ Professor. ’’ 

The unwavering muzzle of the revolver 
kept on a line with my head as my host 
crossed the room and seated himself in a 
Morris chair opposite me. He propped a 
leg in his lap and rested the blue barrel of 
the Colt’s upon his knee, the muzzle ever 
staring me in the eye. His silence had 
been charged with sudden death. Then 
he laughed, a low chuckling laugh that 
carried contempt in its musical cadence. I 
noticed now that he had the brow of a 
scientist and the mouth of a wolf. 

‘* Captain Smith,’’ he began pleasantly, 
‘*this is our second meeting—and last. I 
gave you fair warning through the press 
that your juvenile heroics were becoming a 
nuisance. In your resilient egoism my ob- 
servation was somehow overlooked. To- 
night you will pay the price of that over- 
sight.’’ I caught a glimpse of hell in the 
narrowed eyes. 

‘¢I believe,’’ he continued, ‘‘ that 
before we commence a new existence, it 
is well that we realize what role we have 
played in this world. Therefore, if you 
will favor me with your attention, I will 
endeavor to convince you how artistically 
you have played the fool. I might sug- 
gest that you keep your mouth shut; we 
have no neighbors and besides this gun 
might happen to go off quite unexpectedly.’’ 

He settled himself comfortably in the 
chair, but the Colt’s was uncompromis- 
ing. ‘* Well, to begin. You remember 
the C—— Bank robbery of fifteen years 
ago? Sodo I. Permit me to observe, 
that with their usual brilliancy, the po- 
lice got the wrong parties, No wonder 


the convicted gentlemen would not in- 
criminate me; they couldn’t. I had sev- 
ered my connection with them years be- 
fore. Do you wish to know who was the 
actual robber? Well, it was the cashier 
himself. Ah, you start. It does seem 
improbable, but it is a very real truth I as- 
sure you. He was a sentimental gentle- 
man and—well, my consort the ‘ Queen of 
Sheba,’ alias ‘Mr. Browning,’ alias the 
Grisette,’’ and he laughed softly, ‘‘ was 
and is a most charming personality. Re- 
sult, the cashier was induced to imagine 
that a princely establishment in some 
foreign clime would be the proper thing 
and—well, of course, I borrowed the re- 
sult of his imaginings. Under threat of ex- 
posure and—er—instant immortality, he 
was persuaded to resume his position. It 
was all planned to appear as if professional 
crooks were at work. He committed sui- 
cide a year later. The astute press said 
it was owing to brooding over the bank’s 
loss. 

‘* Now we come down to contempo- 
raneous history. Our perquisites from the 
A Bank lasted us until six months ago. 
During the past fifteen years we have never 
been out of the United States. There was 
no necessity. We easily borrowed loans 
on the stolen bonds. I will not state 
how many banks were victims; they kept 
their losses entirely to themselves. Some- 
times I negotiated the loans, sometimes my 
consort who, you will readily admit, makes 
a very handsome man. Paddock over- 
coats were created especially to disguise 
the lines of fair woman. She it was who 
played Mr. Browning and, in feminine 
guise, walked calmly past you as you sat 
hibernating in the hotel lobby. I played 
the rdle of old Mr. Fownes, and my con- 
sort the deaf Mrs. Fownes. We are both 
of the same height and build, so such ex- 
changes are a comparatively easy matter. 
Of course, I was Mr. Wilson. I really did 
do the original gentleman up on a bond 
loan six months ago and was aware that he 
was in New York at the present time. As 
my complexion is peculiarly beautiful, | 
had to bestow upon it the hue of liver 
complaint. Then every fool has an ounce 
of wisdom, so I gave you ample opportu- 
nity of telephoning the bank and thus 
allaying your suspicions. You did the 
very thing I expected of you. Thus, hav- 
ing your entire confidence, I knew you 
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would not bring a confederate with you. 

‘¢ Now, we come down to the real 
question of the moment—your metamor- 
phosing from an unintelligent cumberer of 
the earth to a beautiful, warbling angel,’’ 
he chuckled diabolically. 

During this monologue my brain had 
been working at a bursting charge. The 
first wave of blighting shame at my gross 
stupidity had receded, leaving me cold, 
dispassionate, calculating; I had but one 
fighting chance for breaking clear of this 
death-trap. I knew by the location of the 
room in what part of the house I was. 
Three feet away, and on my right, there 
was a solitary window. The finger of 
Providence had pointed it out as the one 
I should place Jarvis under—Jarvis the 
faithful. Three feet away, and six below, 
was life—and to open my lips for the sig- 
nal meant instant death. 

‘«T am very sorry our coquettish grisette 
cannot be present when you go to join the 
immortal legion of Smith,’’ said the ‘‘ Pro- 
fessor.’’ ‘‘ Our lease is up next week, and 
my consort has already departed for our 
new abode. When you are preening your 
wings and tuning up your harp I will be 
removing what effects I possess, chief among 
which is a most powerful dynamo. Being 
the principal factor, you will no doubt take 
an interest in your dismissal from public 
life. Now, over there,’’ and he nodded to 
the far side of the room, ‘‘ we have a most 
ingenious stepping-stone to immortality.’’ 

I looked and saw a peculiar, coffin-shaped 
table standing on four short, steel legs, its 
top was made of steel and, moreover, it 
possessed a huge steel lid. 

‘¢ A most ingenious instrument,’’ added 
the ‘‘ Professor’’ pleasantly. ‘‘ You see, 
the top of the table, by means of the pedal 
underneath the instrument, can by a mere 
pressure of the foot be converted into an 
immensely powerful electro-magnet. I may 
observe that a somewhat similar but much 
less efficacious instrument is used in modern 
tailoring establishments. The garment to be 
pressed is laid on the table, the goose is laid 
upon it, then, by means of the pedal, the 
operator throws into the table a high or low 
current as desired. Instantly it becomes 
a powerful electro-magnet, the goose is 
attracted, the garment pressed—to oblivion 
if necessary. As you are stronger physic- 
ally than I, my modus operandi will be to 
cripple you with a bullet so you will be in- 


capable of resistance when I insert you be- 
tween the leaves of my ingenious press.’’ 

My throat quivered and grew dry with 
fear as the horror of my fiendish death 
was borne in on me. _ I was to be crushed 
by slow degrees to an unrecognizable 
pulp. 

It meant quietly waiting to be shot 
down like a dog, waiting for a chance to 
live, for, at the report of the revolver, I 
knew Jarvis would be through that window 
in a twinkling. And in that twinkling 
mine enemy would have ample time to 
finish me with another bullet. But better 
a thousand times to die by a bullet than 
by excruciating inches. And then, at the 
‘* Professor’s’’ next words, a desperate 
plan was born in my brain. I would not 
wait to be crippled and fed to that fiendish 
press. I would risk all on a single throw. 

‘*Captain Smith, I am aware that you 
have a revolver on your person,’’ said the 
‘*Professor’’ sharply. ‘‘ To prevent any 
accident, I must ask you to rid yourself of 
it. Get it out of your pocket, keep your 
hand behind you, and drop it on the floor. 
If you move your hand forward so much 
as an INCH, I'll drill you between the 
eyes.”” The Colt on his knee was deadly. 

With an impassive face, but with every 
nerve tingling, each muscle coiling for a 
lightning spring, my eyes on the revolver 
opposite, I reached slowly to my hip pocket 
and gripped the butt of my Smith & Wes- 
son. Slowly, slowly I withdrew it, my 
hand behind my back. 

‘Drop it behind you on the floor, 
quick!’’ commanded the ‘‘ Professor.’’ 

And then I made my throw. I dropped 
the gun, but in dropping it I pulled, the 
trigger, then in the same movement ducked 
my head and, quick as a flash, sprang 
straight for the ‘‘ Professor.’’ The report 
of the Smith & Wesson and the Colt 
sounded almost as one, and the latter’s 
bullet ploughed a deep furrow up my cheek 
even as I dived. ‘There came another 
report, and a quick pain took me in the 
shoulder as I gripped the ‘ Professor ’’ 
fiercely by the hips and threw him crash- 
ing to the floor. Over and over we writhed 
and twisted, the blood from my wound 
blinding me, my shoulder fast growing 
numb. Vaguely I heard a smash of fall- 
ing glass and the hoarse voice of Jarvis. I 
had the ‘‘ Professor ’’ by the pistol hand 
and throat. He was snarling like a wolf, 
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his steely fingers riveted on my windpipe. Such was my adventure with the Bond 
My eyes started and the blood pounded in Stealers. Of the ‘‘Queen of Sheba’’ 
my veins. With all my strength I banged nothing was ever heard, but when the 
the ‘‘ Professor’s’’ head on the floor. But ‘‘Professor’’ had served one year of a 
his inexorable fingers would not give me long term at Sing Sing, he accomplished 
breath. My strength was going fast. one of the most ingenious escapes in the 
Then, as in a dream, I was dimly conscious history of the institution. It was sus- 
of Jarvis’ figure over me. I saw his big pected that his faithful and diabolically 





boot draw back, then land with terrific clever consort had the engineering of the T 
impact on the point of the ‘‘ Professor’s’’ feat. Perhaps it will be my luck to meet 
chin. . . . It was all over. them again. * 


: THE INNER ROOM 
, The Story of a Musical Career 
By Dorothy Canfield 


she sat waiting for Herr his kindness and his prosperity, and the 
4 Gipfel’s arrival, Amelia fact that he had always lived next door to 
plucked idly at the strings her, and had always loved her, and was 
of her violin and half smiled now come all the way from Keokuk to tell 
at the little quiver that ran her so again. He was shut out of her little 
through her at the sound. kingdom, of her inner chamber, where she 
She held the lovely curved and lustrous sat waiting for her master. 
thing away from her and looked at it with At this last thought she frowned and 
the poignant admiration it never failed to had for a moment the little qualm of doubt 
awaken. How strange, that after spending that sometimes startled her at the vision 
her life tuning those strings and handling of the great man and his grim silences, — 
that bit of wood they should still have the but the very fact that she was there in his 
power to thrill her as though their enchant- studio and had been going there for more 
ment were new. than a year reassured her. Gipfel took 
She took a curious satisfaction in her fewer and fewer pupils, and none but those 
own depressed and uncertain mood because of the greatest promise. It was almost the 
she was so sure of her escape from it. The crown of glory in one’s hand to be ad- 
first stroke of her bow would be like mitted at all to the little room, dark with 
spreading wide, strong wings, to fly away the rain falling in the somber court. She 
from the dingy, gray-brown Berlin after- smiled as she thought of Mr. Stone in the 
noon, from the fact that her money was large, light room outside, standing in a 
F almost gone, from Herr Gipfel’s enigmatic comfortable domestic attitude before the 
ty silences, and most of all from Mr. John big fire blazing on the hearth. He had 
Abram Stone, of Keokuk, Iowa, who was been overjoyed to find so un-German a 
awaiting her in the next room, kind, im- furnishing as Herr Gipfel’s fireplace, and 
placably kind, and incredibly misunder- had at once taken his place by it as though 
standing. With what satisfaction she had he had always lived there. He always 
left him there and taken her violin and looked domestic, Mr. Stone! She was 
herself to the inner room of the master. sure he would look domestic as Siegfried, 
Here she felt safe from Mr. Stone, from and she smiled at the thought of the 


* The reader may be giad to know that Mr. Ferguson's second story, ‘The Wire Tappers,” will appear in 
August.—Tue Epttrors. 
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cozy, fatherly Wotan he would make. 

She had not realized till his arrival how 
far removed she had become from Keokuk 
and all that it meant. She had not seen 
any of her family for more than a year, and 
they were becoming thin and legendary 
persons,—the children probably quite 
different from the way she remembered 
them. They were all so much farther away 
than just across the Atlantic. She was in 
another existence, where things were so 
different that a Keokuk two and two would 
not make four. She had wondered at first 
that she was not homesick, but her art had 
always been sufficient. 

Gipfel came in from his small door, 
banging it as usual behind him. ‘‘ Fertig, 
Fraiilein !’’ he called in his brief, emphatic 
way, and took up his stand, gazing out into 
the ugly little court which the rain filled with 
its deep, steady voice. Amelia raised her 
bow and drew it across her G string in 
the long, long revelation of enduring joy 
that is the beginning of the G string aria. 

It was as she thought. A firm and 
broad foundation of beauty grew under her 
feet. A fairy palace of delight sprang up 
about her, impalpable as a dream, but of a 
reality far greater than anything else in life. 
Up and down the silver string flew 
the notes like the angels on the ladder, and 
when she drew the last stroke her soul was 
all glorious within her. Gipfel nodded. 
‘Go on,” he said, leaning his forehead 
against the window. 

Amelia lifted her violin again and began 
on her most favorite of all, and at once it 
was as though all the beauty the G 
string aria had created for her were under 
her feet ; as though she were poised on 
the topmost pinnacle of its fairy palace, 
with the sun shining overhead. Lighter 
and lighter she grew, till as she swept into 
a broad and serene andante she was off on 
sure pinions, up through the blueness that 
grew more and more radiant as she 
mounted, Into a finer and finer ether she 
was borne by the swift force of a movement 
tenderly buoyant, and yet her senses, her 
whole being became more and more refined 
so that she endured a joy which would have 
suffocated her at the beginning. But even 
beyond this ultimate delight there suddenly 
opened to her purified vision new heights 
and keener joys. Ah, that she could not 
endure, —the very vital forces of her nature 
would snap in poignant ecstasy. 
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Gipfel uttered a sharp exclamation, —he 
was breaking his rule, he was talking to 
her,—what was he saying ? 

‘Du lieber Gott in Himmel! Why do 
you stand staring at your music with that 
stupid expression on your face? Don’t 
you know how to get up to that high B?”’ 
He snatched the violin from her hands and 
played the passage. ‘‘So—so—over from 
the A in the fifth position.’’ Amelia re- 
sented the slur on her skill, and said, in a 
bewildered way: ‘‘Why I can do that, 
easily !”’ 

The master looked at her angrily. 
‘*Well, why in Heaven’s name don’t 
you? You drive me mad by playing that 
fortissimo presto passage, slow,—slow,— 
and soft, —soft,—till at last you trail off to 
nothing at all, and, when I turn, you are 
looking at your music as dumb as though 
you never played a scale.’’ 

Amelia gasped. ‘‘ Wasn’t I playing?” 
she asked. 

‘*No, nor hadn’t been for three min- 
utes. ”’ 

The little door opened, and a servant 
came in with a letter which Gipfel read, 
nodding his head. As he finished he mo- 
tioned the girl to sit down, and tapped 
the letter as he took a chair himself. 
‘News I’ve been expecting a long time. 
I’m called to Florence for three months, 
and must start at once. It comes oppor- 
tunely,—for now I have a reason to say to 
you something I have been meaning to say 
for long. 

‘< Fraiilein Amelia, you cannot play the 
violin,—do you hear?—you cannot play 
the violin, and you never can. For one 
whole year I have had patience, and I 
have listened and listened and _ listefied 
with all my ears, and never one note have 
you struck that showed any musical feel- 
ing. You are a phonograph, a clever 
machine, and not so clever as when you 
came tome. I thought then that any one 
who had acquired your technique in that 
desert of a Chicago could acquire a soul 
with me, but now—’’ he paused a moment, 
startled by the agony in Amelia’s face. 

‘‘ Herr Gipfel!’’ she cried. ‘‘ You are 
killing me! You are not telling me the 
truth! You cannot be telling me the truth! 
Why—I feel—I feel—’’ 

Gipfel shook his head impatiently. ‘‘The 
ladies always feel and feel, as far as that 
goes, I, too, distrusted my own judgment, 
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but I have asked all my friends—all the 
great critics—all the great musicians who 
have heard you at my concerts, and they 
say without exception that you play with 
less expression than any grown-up violinist 
they have ever heard. Why, to-day, you 
played that divine G string aria like a 
hand-organ!”’ 

Amelia had sat in frozen horror, but at 
this she began to tremble violently. 

Gipfel went on in calmer tones. ‘‘ My 
advice—my command—to you is this. If 
there is anybody you can marry, do it and 
raise children. You’ll make a good mother. 
You are a nice girl, But as for art—my 
art—you do not even know the meaning 
of the word. You are one of the thou- 
sands who crowd the public halls and dis- 
turb the sacred serenity of the inner room 
by clamoring for entrance.’’ 

Amelia gave a little scream as he spoke 
of the inner room. ‘‘ Herr Gipfel!’’ she 
cried brokenly. ‘‘ You cannot mean what 
you are saying—you cannot be so cruel— 
what harm have I ever done you—’’ 

The master looked at her in a grave 
silence that chilled her into dumbness. 
‘¢ What have you done to me?” he asked. 
‘*That you can think of such a question 
shows that indeed you have no conception of 
the temple you wish to enter. What are you 
to me but one who would lay profaning 
hands upon a sacred thing? What are 
you and your happiness to art? Nothing 
—less than nothing. /, who would sacri- 
fice not only my own joy but all of those 
I love to advance the holy cause but 
by a single jot—I hesitate to warn an 
intruder from the shrine, because it may 
hurt her sweet and sugar fancies of what 
it is!’’ 

Amelia rose and rushed frantically across 
the room to him. ‘J an intruder!’ she 
screamed. ‘‘ It—it’s monstrous! I have 


it all in my heart, a thousand times more 
beautiful than you can dream of—it can’t 
be that zone of it comes out—no one can 
have the vision as I do—it’s—it’s insane 
what you’re saying—’’ 
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Gipfel smiled sadly. ‘‘If that is true, 
you are like the Christians who never do 
in their lives what they say they believe. 
You are the one who is insane, knowing 
not the real from the false, from your 
dreams. See! So lost in your vision that 
you even withdraw from the real quite 
altogether, and in a silence of falling rain 
imagine you are playing like Paganini. 
There is no grain of the artist in you—only 
a sentimentalist—or you would have put 
forth the frightfully agonizing effort every 
artist must to realize even a little, little of 
his dream. They are not artists who only 
feel and feel! They must also do and 
do! You are worse even than the’rest of 
the throng in the outer room, for they at 
least know what is from what is not, and 
you—even if the door were opened, you 
could not find it, for you have blinded 
yourself. And this I do not say to wound 
you, but to shield that ideal it is my life to 
honor—before which human unhappiness 
is as a mote in a sunbeam.’’ 

Amelia cried out in unendurable pain, 
and the door flew open. ‘‘ Milly, dear, 
what is it ?”’ 

The firelight streamed into the little 
room, now quit dusky, and the strong, 
affectionate voice called loudly. The girl 
turned and ran to the tall, square man and 
clung to him in a quivering horror. 

‘* Why, little girl, you’ re as cold as ice!’ 
he cried. ‘‘ You’re frozen.’’ 

‘«Yes!’? she sobbed, holding his warm 
hand against her cold cheek, ‘‘ I’m frozen! 
I’m frozen! Oh, take me where it is 
warm! I belong where it is warm!’’ 

As they came out on the street the tall 
man bent tenderly over the girl, still hold- 
ing convulsively to him and said: ‘*‘ Why, 
honey, where’s your fiddle ?’’ 

For an instant there was an unconscious 
start; the habit of long years was too 
strong. Amelia half stopped. Then, walk- 
ing on rapidly, she cried: ‘I have left my 
violin. I have left it behind me!’’ And 
with a sobbing breath: ‘‘I have left it in 
the inner room !"’ 
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THE LAND OF THE HALF-SHUT EYE 


By Broughton 


UST as the speed of a fleet 

of warships can be no greater 
than that of the slowest ves- 
sel, so if one wishes to pre- 
serve the consonance of 
things, one must move no 
faster in Mexico than the Mexicans move, 
and they make haste slowly at a rate set by 
the hactendado. ‘The gentleman farmer 
of Mexico has for three centuries consti- 
tuted the frame on which the political and 
social fabric has been hung and though a 
wide open eye can see changes now going 
on, it will be generations before the heri- 
tage they have left the nation will be dis- 
sipated. I mean the privilege of going 
through life in a half dream, with eyes for- 
ever halt shut. 

Perhaps it is the country’s air and soil 
that gives rise to the spirit of postponing 
till to-morrow what can be done and should 
be done to-day, but I am inclined to be- 
lieve it is the old feudal system bequeathed 
by the reign of the Spanish viceroys. When 
the lordly Spaniard had conquered the 
gentle hearted natives (it is a mistake to 
say Indians), he apportioned billions of 
acres into holdings, and to the soldiers and 
less valorous adventurers who followed 
after them, these holdings were given 
measured in caballerias and pertenancias 
and the holder was called the hactendado. 
He built him a great house that was both 
fortress and residence and from it began a 
rule which developed its striking feudal 
features as the natives became merely 
slaves and retainers. 

The fire of the conquest having spent 
itself, there succeeded the calm of slow 
agricultural production of wealth until an 
artistocracy was formed which dwelt mostly 
in the cities, going but for a few months to 
the haciendas each year. So abundant 
was the wealth produced from the mining 
and farming that gradually all need for 
haste on the part of the retainers to fill the 
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pockets of the hactendados declined and 
the lids of the eyes of the nation drooped 
lower and lower, not with laziness but with 
languor until it is now an actual physical 
trait, this look of the eyes, and maftana 
became the great day in which to do the 
wonderful deeds of which they dreamed. 
The standard of living was within easy ac- 
cess for all, and the people of Mexico 
settled into grooves from which national 
upheavals, wars and invasions, and a mar- 
velous influx of foreign energy and capital 
have failed to stir them one whit. The 
land and people are the same and bid fair 
to remain so. 

I spent some time on an estate where 
maguey is grown. This is the plant which 
is like the century plant, in form, and be- 
ing tapped in the bulbous center yields the 
white juice which is turned into pu/gue, 
the white drink of all Mexico. Dr. Liceaga, 
the president of the Superior Board of 
Health, estimates that half of the people 
who die in Mexico, succumb to diseases 
caused by drinking pulque. On this 
estate festas, when no work except that 
absolutely necessary was done, were so 
numerous that, taking a given gang of 
peons, I computed that they labored.no 
more than twenty-eight hours a week. 

Sometimes the most aggravating circum- 
stances transpire as a result of this refusal 
ever to be in a hurry except in love or on 
horseback. Not long ago I had occasion 
to take a difficult trip from the capital into 
one of the States and, as I was leaving some 
important matters behind me in a stage of 
development, I arranged with my repre- 
sentative in the capital to send letters and 
telegrams to the local bank in the town to 
which I had gone. Being on friendly 
terms with the people in the bank, ‘I did 
not hesitate to ask them to apprise me in- 
stantly of the arrival of anything important. 
The house in which I was staying was less 
than a block distant from the bank. Some- 
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thing happened suddenly in the city. My 
representative wired the bank president to 
find me at once and tell me to take that 
day’s train back. The telegram arrived 
Tuesday morning just as the president was 
going out to breakfast about 11 o’clock. 
He did not open it until after he had re- 
turned from his siesta about three, and 
then instead of sending for me dic- 
tated a letter to his secretary which the 
secretary mailed Wednesday morning and 
which reached me that evening too late to 
get that day’s train. It lost me forty-eight 
critical hours. 

A new general manager has recently 
taken charge of the Mexican affairs of a 
company, the name of which is constantly 
before the American public to-day. Two 
of this man’s predecessors went insane at 
their work. Behind them was and behind 
him is the high speed pressure of the great 
corporation for which he works, while be- 
fore was and is the manana of Mexico. It 
wore the others out and wrecked them, 
and he confessed to me that after two 
months of trying to run a slow machine at 
high speed he was beginning to turn 
gray. 

But the slowness of Mexico is not the 
slowness of Russia, which is heavy and 
lacks potentiality when the demand is 
made, as the present war has demonstrated. 
There are great possibilities in the Mexi- 
cans when the time comes. Their endur- 
ance is the most phenomenal thing I have 
ever witnessed in men. In General Flores’ 
campaign against the Mayas in Yucatan, I 
know of two companies of regionales hav- 
ing marched sixty-four miles in thirty hours 
with an average temperature of over ninety 
degrees prevailing. The Mexican troops 
can outmarch any troops on, earth and it 
requires just as little food to support them 
meanwhile as the Japanese. The student 
of international affairs that overlooks the 
Mexican army built by Gen. Diaz and de- 
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veloped by Hinjosa, Reyes and Pancho 
Mena, makes a grave mistake. 

The average day in the life of the busi- 
ness man is a good light on the matter. 
Herises at six, has coffee and bread at 
seven, and reaches his office at half-past 
eight. At eleven he goes out to his break- 
fast and then to his mid-day stesta which 
lasts till three or four. Whether or not 
he comes back to the office is a matter of 
uncertainty. At six o’clock he will be 
seen with his family riding in the faseo. 
The man who can get more than two busi- 
ness conferences a day on even the simplest 
matters is doing very well indeed. 

Railway trains run on time, or nearly so, 
but it is not the Mexican employees who 
achieve this, it is the American or Brit- 
isher who wears himself out driving the 
others to their tasks. The asphalt com- 
pany, which has had the majority of the 
big contracts in Mexico, had a fearful 
struggle to get its workmen to handle 
asphalt as rapidly as it is necessary for 
asphalt to be handled to be laid effectively. 
They solved the problem by raising the 
rate of pay of the workmen to such a 
height that every laborer in the city is 
eager to get into the gangs, and in order 
to hold their places the men work like 
Trojans. I have seen a gang of them 
start to work tearing up a block of sidewalk 
at ten o’clcok at night when the crowds 
were thinning down, and the next morning 
the sidewalk would be laid and people 
walking over it. 

There are spots in Mexico where every 
motive power in business life is American, 
and where things are nearly as American 
as they can ever be, but the half-shut eye 
habit prevails there, as it always has. 
Some day all of the productive centers of 
Mexico will be Americanized, but I doubt 
if manana will ever cease to be the great 
day for doing things. To-morrow, always 
to-morrow. 
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The Personality and Business Methods of the Man who 
can, tf he Will, Bring Order out of Chaos in the 
Affairs of the Equitable Life Assurance Society 


By Robert 


MBENRY CLAY FRICK is 
the perfected type of the 
business man of the period. 
The statement of that fact 
may or it may not inspire 
= confidence in the results of 
the investigation of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society by Mr. Frick, as chair- 
man of the committee charged with the 
investigation of its affairs. In this age, 
when one must yield to rank cynicism or 
exalt himself in innocent altruism, unless 
he would flock by himself and invite the 
reproachful epithet ‘‘crank,”’ the average 
man will base his forecast on his individual 
conception of what the highest type of 
business man must be, measured by the 
tests he thinks he would be satisfied to 
have applied to himself were he on the 
rack, The six hundred thousand policy- 
holders of the Equitable, however, will not 
be content to conjure up a picture and 
there rest. Their interests are material. 
Speculation and pre-conceived notions do 
not meet their demands. They want to 
know if Mr. Frick will measure up to the 
task that has been assigned him, if he may 
be reasonably expected to grasp the oppor- 
tunity that has come to him to prove him- 
self great above sordid things. In other 
words, is he worthy of the great trust that 
has been reposed in him—is he a square 
man? Naturally they turn to Pittsburg, 
where Mr. Frick is best known, for an 
answer. 
What is a square man in_ business? 
There’s a nut to crack. You'll find the 





world made up of two camps on that ques- 
tion, not equally divided perhaps, but 
each camp positive in its point of view. 
The line between is the line that separates 
those who affirm one standard of morals 
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for all occasions from those who maintain 
that circumstances alter cases and that 
what might not be good morals in social 
or family life would be perfectly honorable 
in the business world. It is much the same 
line that separates those who would take 
John D. Rockefeller’s money for mission- 
ary purposes from those who would not. 

The fortune of Henry Clay Frick had its 
rise in that sooty portion of Pennsylvania 
that is known to commerce as the Con- 
nellsville coke region. Just how Mr. Frick 
got his start isn’t an open page. The 
pretty story is that he sprang, as many 
another man of achievement did, from 
poor parents; that he struggled for an 
education, mastered the art of bookkeep- 
ing, saved his money, kept his eyes open, 
seized the psychological moment by the 
tail as it was gliding by and swung aboard 
the craft of success, on which he has main- 
tained a stranglehold ever since. The 
opportunity then grasped is represented to 
have been the threatened failure of a small 
maker of coke through stress of business 
conditions. This man was glad to” get 
what he could for his property in real 
money, and Mr. Frick had a profit on his 
investment the moment he acquired title 
to the works. If he ever had any qualms 
about what to-day would be called a 
squeeze of an unfortunate, they probably 
subsided when he reflected that the seller 
of the works thought he was sticking the 
young man. When a would-be biter is 
bitten in business it’s a joke on the loser. 
Seriously, who shall judge the morals of 
either party to such a transaction? Is the 
man who trades on the necessities of his 
fellows to be condemned, when the neces- 
sitous one probably feels that he is unload- 
ing a loss on to other shoulders? Or are 
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Mr. Frick is scrupulously honest. He 
would not pick a man’s pocket nor attack 
a safe with jimmy or nitro-glycerine. He 
plays the game of business fair; if loaded 
dice are permissible, why, he didn’t make 
the rules. If some have been burned as 
he sped through the milky way of money 
getting, it was not by his will. Meteors 
are hot stuff, and you had better not try to 
stop their flight. 

Since his advent into the coke manufac- 
turing business, Mr. Frick’s career has 
been one of increasing success. Shrewd, 
far-seeing, persistent, domineering, untir- 
ing, unyielding, sure of his powers and 
equally conscious of the limitations of his 
own ability, he engages in no enterprises 
in which he cannot pin his faith with a 
spike. It’s business, a sure thing game. 
The coke business thrived exceedingly 
under his direction. Then he engaged in 
partnership with Andrew Carnegie. It was 
a mutually advantageous arrangement. 
Carnegie needed the Frick coke. Frick 
needed the Carnegie orders. Each man 
dominated in his own line. Together, they 
dominated a double line. Frick became 
the visible directing head of the allied 
business, though Carnegie was the power 
behind the throne. The rock upon which 
this partnership was finally wrecked was a 
question of principle. Mr. Frick declined 
longer to grant the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany special rates for coke, though the 
Carnegie Company owned the majority of 
the H. C. Frick Coke Company stock. The 
other stockholders, Mr. Frick contended, 
were entitled to their just share of all of the 
profits that could be made out of the coke 
business. He felt that he was the trustee 
of these minority stockholders, of whom he 
personally was the largest, afd duty im- 
pelled him to make no more contracts to 
their disadvantage. That consciousness 
of devotion to high principle may not be 
the only reward of such virtue is proved 
by this little incident in a notable business 
career. The result of the rupture between 
Carnegie and Frick was the reorganization 
of the Carnegie Company, in which pro- 
cess both of these men ‘‘took down” 
many millions of dollars more than they 
had theretofore considered their interests 
to be worth, and made possible the pro- 
digious squeeze of the organizers of the 
United States Steel Corporation when that 
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they both benefactors, one of the other ? 


huge concern absorbed the Carnegie Com- 
pany and its allied interests. 

Money makes money is a truism that 
we didn’t need the Equitable disclosures 
to impress upon us. So it happens that 
Mr. Frick is a banker and an operator in 
real estate on a huge scale. He operates 
not only for himself, but acts also as the 
middle man in big deals and skims the 
cream with gusto. He is the principal 
owner of the Union Trust Company, of 
Pittsburg, a twenty million dollar concern. 
He is credited with dominating it abso- 
lutely. It is known as the most heartless 
banking institution in that city. _ In con- 
junction with its allied institution, the Mel- 
lon National Bank, of which Mr. Frick is 
a principal owner also, it swings the biggest 
financial deals in Pittsburg. Each of these 
banks numbers among its directors James 
Hazen Hyde, First Vice-President of the 
Equitable, around whose precious person 
centers the present Equitable row. Mr. 
Hyde’s connection with these Frick banks 
is alleged to have been effected on Mr. 
Frick’s initiative and invitation. Recipro- 
cally, when opportunity presented, Mr. 
Hyde invited Mr. Frick to enter the direct- 
orate of the Equitable. Hence the Pitts- 
burg man’s eligibility to the position of 
prominence he now occupies in this deplor- 
able insurance tangle. 

Business is Mr. Frick’s passion, floricul- 
ture his pleasure and his family his pride. 
With the first he permits nothing to inter- 
fere; he is inexorable. Withal, he is suave 
and of kindly manner, repressing his feel- 
ings usually, though sometimes exulting 
immeasurably over the driving of a par- 
ticularly profitable bargain. A reserved 
man, hating display, seemingly despising 
public opinion, he takes the public into 
his confidence about his flowers. His 
magnificent conservatories at his home are 
open to the public at all times, and on 
special occasions he invites the public to 
flock there and see his choice plants in 
bloom. On such occasions the Frick dis- 
play rivals those of the public conservato- 
ries. Orchids are a hobby with him. His 
mushroom beds are famous. Of his family 
Mr. Frick is tenderly solicitous. They are 
shielded conspicuously from the public 
gaze. No family of great wealth is less 
prominent socially. Mr. Frick is a model 


of domesticity, in so far as his business en- 
Once a year the 


gagements will permit. 
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HENRY CLAY FRICK 


Fricks entertain. It is generally under- 
stood that this hospitality is extended 
because it must be; there are some social 
obligations that have to be paid. 

The streak of vanity that may be found 
in every human composition, if it is sought 
for, is not absent from the make-up of Mr. 
Frick. He dearly loves to rub elbows with 
those on whom the lime-light of publicity 
is turned. He will link arms as readily 
with the gambler Gates, in the height of 
that gentleman’s success, as he will with a 
Senator of the United States, and rejoice 
equally over the different associations. 

His intimates say that Mr. Frick’s blood 
runs warm at times, but the public is not 
let into the secret of this unbusinesslike 
departure. He has little patience with the 
Carnegie theories and practices, though he 
did give to Connellsville, Pa., a public 
park. His name never heads a subscrip- 
tion list for any charitable object, but he 
frequently puts down his name for an 
amount equal to the largest sum subscribed 
by any other one on a given list. 

After Mr. Frick had sold out his steel 
interests to the Corporation he rushed to 
completion a plant that was designed to 
compete with the trust, of which he was a 
director. It was asplendid business stroke 
for Mr. Frick, for the trust quickly took 
over his plant at a price highly advantage- 
ous to him. Conversely, it was an excel- 
lent transaction for the trust, for thereby 
it disposed of a competitor. Mutterings, 
in which the word ‘‘piracy’’ stood out 
prominently, were heard, but everybody 
knows the pirate trade was smothered long 
ago by the advance of civilization and the 
improved means that society has organized 
for its own protection. 

Again, when a huge indebtedness was 
crushing one of the large coal combina- 
tions of Pittsburg in a season of tight 
money, it was Mr. Frick who came to the 
rescue. Twenty-five millions of bonds 
might have been floated by the distressed 
company in New York, but, the story goes, 
Mr. Frick claimed the right to take care 
of his home concerns. This was conceded, 
and the melon proved one of the juiciest 
that has been cut in recent years, size con- 
sidered. The bonds went to Mr. Frick’s 
bank at a straight discount of twenty per 
cent. with some side trimmings that made 
the investment the most remarkable in 
Pittsburg financial history, It has been 
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asserted to have no parallel in meanness 
except the forcible dispossession of a baby 
of its candy. But the comparison is not 
fair to Mr. Frick, who personally conduct- 
ed the negotiations for his bank, for the 
coal company needed the money very 
much. It was their misfortune that he 
was the only one who could supply their 
requirements after he had closed all other 
avenues of escape from their dilemma. 

In the smaller affairs of business as in 
the larger, Mr. Frick is a man of absolute 
integrity in accordance with the rule that 
the end justifies the means. In this con- 
nection you must remember that a man 
with seventy-five millions of capital of his 
own, whose co-operation is sought frequent- 
ly by others equally powerful financially, 
doesn’t need the same credit that is essen- 
tial to one less abundantly supplied with 
the one certain lubricant of all modern 
undertakings. 

Picture to yourself a well-kept man of 
fifty-five years, five feet five inches in 
height, chunky but not fat, pink cheeks 
showing through and bright eyes flashing 
over really pretty, gray whiskers that are 
carefully parted in the middle, finely- 
molded head perked forward and to the 
left, left hand thrust into the trousers 
pocket, his whole being suggesting concen- 
tration and alertness, and you have a 
mind’s view of Henry Clay Frick in the 
ready-for-prey attitude in which he is best 
known. He is ever in the pink of con- 
dition to bring to bear on any business 
problem the full resources of a powerful, 
trained mentality. His recreations are 
fewer than his intimate friends, and the 
shell of exclusiveness into which he has 
withdrawn as a matter of business forbids 
the latter. He is a martinet in dealings 
with men less powerful than himself, 
but smooth and bland when his interests 
may be helped thereby. Lest your nerv- 
ous system be not shocked, do not, if you 
are accorded a personal interview with him, 
presume on any fancied friendship or com- 
mon interest to delay your departure after 
Mr. Frick has sharply, if smilingly, inter- 
rogated: ‘‘ Well, is there anything else?’’ 
That is his form of dismissal of his call- 
ers. It is part of his business system. 
And that is the only system he is inter- 
ested in. It is a perfect system, for it is 
grounded in that proved gospel of success 
whose only creed is, ‘‘Get the money.”’ 
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R7ivap) 1G, middle-aged Mr. Letts 
EOS —«< Silent John Letts,’’ as 

J {y he was called at home in 
\2 xt Battle Creek—had come to 
See Chicago a-courting. He sat 
aAlas4x8 inthe little, shabby sitting- 
room of Miss Bessie Carey’s flat waiting 
until she should usher in her visitor who, 
he felt convinced, was coming to look him 
over. He had heard much of this won- 
derful Miss Lee, of Boston, the brilliant 
young college mate whom Miss Bessie wor- 
shipped, and he knew that in the clever, 
cynical eyes of the young woman, his 
twenty years of devotion to the little spin- 
ster were about to count for nothing as 
against his country clothes, country notions 
and country manners. Mr. Letts felt some- 
what like a big, sulky, trick elephant—and 
about as helpless. 

Outside, Kate Lee, who detested flats 
and climbing stairs, was calling herself sev- 
eral kinds of an idiot for coming here on 
such an errand. But she gingerly mount- 
ed the three flights, her silk petticoats 
making quite a commotion. At the top 
of the last flight stood Miss Carey—but 
such a youthful, radiant Miss Carey! Kate 
had never supposed that this funny little 
spinster of thirty-seven could ever look so 
pretty. Her brown eyes were shining, and 
in each cheek there glowed a spot of deli- 
cate pink. 

‘It was dear of you tocome. I feel 
immensely honored.’’ She blushed until 
the pink glowed into a deep rose. ‘‘ Mr. 
Letts is still here— And I depend upon 
you to tell me exactly what you think.’’ 

Kate, who was just twenty-one and very 
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well satisfied with herself, was entirely too 
much given to interest in literary situations 
to refuse to meddle in this one. But she 
did ask bluntly: ‘‘What do you think of 
him yourself ?’’ 

Miss Carey answered quickly: ‘¢ At first 
I thought him quite impossible. Now I 
like him and trust him. But there are 
things in my life—hundreds of them—that 
he can’t understand, though he’s bright in 
away. He’s too practical—he’s not col- 
lege bred—he has no polish—oh, you'll 
see. Come in, come in.’’ 

Kate lingered. ‘‘I hope he doesn’t 
know why I’m meeting him.’’ Miss Bes- 
sie shook her head violently. Kate went 
on amusedly: ‘‘ You like being loved by 
him. I can see that.” 

‘Yes, I like it. Sometimes I almost 
think I love it, but I mustn’t make a mis- 
take. He hasn’t the real culture, I’m 
afraid. Doesn’tcare for my books. Some- 
times I think he’s—well, not unrefined 
exactly, but—you tell me what you think. 
I’ve the greatest confidence in your judg- 
ment. I don’t think you’re going to ap- 
prove. If you don’t, I shall certainly not 
marry him. If you do, I—I may,” she 
added earnestly. 

Kate was touched by this unmistakable 
faith. ‘* Well, we’ll toddle in,’’ she said 
with a smile. As they walked up the inner 
hall she added condescendingly: ‘‘ Make 
him talk.’’ 

Miss Carey’s eyes spoke her tremulous 
thanks. Presently she introduced Mr. 
Letts, who slowly got to his feet, and Kate 
saw a big, pale, stolid-looking man of 
perhaps forty-five, who shook hands with 














her limply. He was brushing crumbs 
from his clothes, and Kate immediately felt 
a suspicion that if she were not present he 
would be picking his teeth. ‘Country 
and middle class—impossible,’’ she con- 
jectured swiftly. 

Mr. Letts sat down in a big chair and 
regarded Kate attentively while she rattled 
on something about coming inopportunely. 
Then he looked at Miss Carey, watching 
her with a steady, worshipping gaze which 
thrilled Kate in spite of herself. Both 
women tried to draw him out, but as 
he answered always as briefly as possible, 
Miss Carey, determined to force the issue, 
arose: ‘‘ I’ve just thought of a note which 
I must write. I'll be back in a minute.’’ 

She moved lightly out of the room. 
Kate smiled, then grimaced a little when 
Mr. Letts was not looking. Now he 
would have to talk. She was conscious 
that he was speaking. 

‘IT suppose,’’ said Mr. Letts slowly, 
‘‘that you thought I was shy because I 
didn’t say anything.’’ 

‘* I’m afraid I did,’’ Kate admitted with 
a smile. She was distinctly amused. She 
felt very sorry for this ponderous gentle- 
man and very superior to him. 

‘< Well, I wasn’t,’’ said he with his eyes 
on her smart, velvet skirt. Then he looked 
straight at her. ‘‘I knew I was on exhi- 
bition, and I wasn’t going to be sized up 
like a piece of merchandise.’’ 

Kate gasped, then sat up straight. This 
thing was going to prove interesting. 
‘*Why, what do you mean ?”’ she asked. 

‘“‘T mean that Bessie Carey thinks 
you’re the sun and moon and earth all 
rolled into one, and you know it,’’ said 
Mr. Letts. ‘At first I didn’t see any 
use in anything, but you’ve got honest 
eyes and—’’ he paused. ‘See here, she’s 
asked you to see whether I’m worthy of 
her. God knows I’m not,’’ he added 
solemnly, ‘‘ but I don’t see as how you’re 
any judge.’’ 

Kate moved a little uneasily. She had 
not bargained for anything like this. ‘I 
don’t admit anything,’’ she said quietly. 
‘* But suppose what you say is true—why 
am I not capable of judging ?’’ 

Mr. Letts arose to his feet. He tow- 
ered over her. ‘‘ Because you’re nothing 
but a girl, and a narrow girl at that, even 
though you’re clever and smart at your 
books, and even though you're everything 
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that Bessie’d like to be. Besides,’’ 
he went on, ‘‘ you’re not really fond of her 
—you don’t even know her well.”’” He 
put his hands behind him and paced 
heavily up and down. His rather sleepy, 
gray eyes were burning now. ‘‘ You think 
yourself much better, and you'll forget all 
about her in a year.’’ He turned on her 
suddenly. ‘‘ Tell the truth! Won't you ?”’ 

Kate faltered in her embarrassment. 
‘¢Why—really—’’ 

He interrupted her. ‘‘ What’s the use 
of making believe ? You know you’ re pat- 
ronizing her, and I know it. She thinks 
she’s in your class, but she isn’t. If she 
was, I swear I wouldn’t pester her. But 
this—this—’’ he stammered in his effort. 
‘*This Browning and Ibsen and—and— 
Amiel— Oh, she’s quoted ’em to me 
often enough. ‘They’ve just got hold of 
her and carried her along with their high- 
falutin notions. I don’t say,’’ he went 
on squarely, ‘‘ that, for all I know, they’re 
not fine and helpful to some women—girls, 
maybe—that are young or handsome or 
independent enough to fight their own 
battles. I’ve read some myself since Bes- 
sie came here. But Bessie isn’t built 
that way. She’s the old-fashioned kind 
of woman. She needs somebody to 
love. That’s the reason she mothers you 
this way. She isn’t young, but she’s as 
helpless and sweet as—’’ He pulled him- 
self up. ‘* And I’m going to fight for her 
for all I’m worth.’’ 

Kate was looking at the point of her 
shoe. ‘‘ You overestimate my influence,’’ 
she said in a low voice. 

Mr. Letts brought his fist down on a 
table with a restrained violence. ‘‘ No, 
sir, I don’t. She’s daffy about you.’’ 

Kate did not raise her eyes as she spoke 
again, almost stubbornly. ‘‘ Do you think 
you can make her happy ?”’ 

‘‘Think! I know it. Look here!’’ 
He leaned across the table in his earnest- 
ness. ‘‘I told you you didn’t know any- 
thing about Bessie. What do you know 
about her? What do you know about her 
life before she came here? She’s poor, I 
tell you.’’ His voice grew tender. ‘‘ Poor 
as a little churchmouse, and she’s taught 
year after year—fifteen of ’em—to save 
enough to work four more years here. 
What do you know about the two-by-four 
room and the dishwater tea and toast and 
the handkerchiefs on the window? They 
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all helped bring the University nearer. 
You’re young and you’re rich, and you 
don’t know a blamed thing about loneli- 
ness or heartache or headache either, I 
reckon. But I do. I’ve watched her, 
even when she was sky high above me. 
She’s a brave little body, but she can’t 
keep a stiff upper lip al Ithe time. Many 
a time she’s nearly promised to marry me, 
but these college years always got in be- 
tween. She always said: ‘ Maybe after- 
wards.’ And now— Look here, Miss 
What’s-your-name, can’t you see what 
you’re foolin’ with ?’’ 

‘¢Can you make her happy ?’’ Kate re- 
peated dully, almost against her will. 

‘¢ Look here!’’ said Mr. Letts, the red 
mounting slowly to his forehead. ‘I 
can’t talk your talk, and I’m not used to 
talking to girls, but I’ve got everything at 
stake, and I’m going to talk man to man. 
I don’t care if you are a girl. Suppose 
Bessie don’t love me now—lI don’t admit 
that, but suppose we say she don’t—well, 
I'll make her love me. _ I’ve never looked at 
another woman, and I’m man enough and 
love her strong enough to make her love 
me back.’’ 

There was a long pause, then Letts 
spoke again, his voice trembling a little. 
‘‘In ten years she’ll be nearly fifty and 
poorer than ever. The Lord knows how 
brave she’ll be or how strong, but she’ll 
be mighty lonesome and forsaken. I don’t 
want her to give up her ideals, but I want 
her to mix ’em up with life. I want to 
take care of her. If she don’t marry me 
now she never will. I'll make her happy. 
I’ll study her books. I’ll—’’ His voice 
grew husky and he sank into a chair, 
looking at the floor. ‘‘ It’s awful to think 
how she believes in a fool girl like you. 
But,’’ he looked up and straightened him- 
self, ‘‘I’m in your hands.’’ ‘There was 
another long pause, then: ‘‘ What are you 
going to do with me ?”’ 


At this moment Miss Carey came flut- 
tering back with her little company-manner 
air. She murmured something about hav- 
ing been detained with her father, then 
asked, with an attempt at lightness: ‘‘ Has 
Mr. Letts been entertaining you well ?’’ 

Kate, who somehow found breathing 
rather difficult, tried hard to make her own 
tone natural. ‘‘ Very well,’’ she said 
shortly as she got up. ‘‘I must be going 
now. Will you take me to the door? 
Good-by, Mr. Letts!’’ As his hand closed 
on hers she gave it a firm pressure. Once 
outside the door, Miss Carey, with her arm 
about Kate, spoke nervously. 

‘Of course, you think he’s impossible. 
I was afraid so. I knew he couldn’t stand 
the test. I knew—’’ 

‘*You knew all wrong then,’’ Kate 
broke in roughly. ‘‘ He’s—he’s—he 
made me feel like a meddling baby—he 
made me ashamed—ashamed! He— 
you’re blind—can’t you see ?’’ 

Miss Carey, in her bewilderment, blun- 
dered: ‘‘ But his point of view—his tastes, 
his manner—aren’t you trying to make him 
out better to please me? It’s the truth I 
want. I want—” 

‘« Tf you don’t marry him I'll never for- 
give you!’’ said the girl hotly. 

‘«I’m glad,’’ faltered Miss Bessie. ‘‘1’m 
glad you like him. I always cared for him 
in a way, but I never quite approved. 
There are so many little things. I don’t 
know—I—but if you think—you’re very 
critical, you know.’’ She paused. ‘‘If 
you think—’’ 

‘*T’}l tell you exactly what I think,’’ 
said Kate, getting ready to go. ‘‘I don’t 
mind saying to convince you that I wish—’’ 
Her own voice was shaky and her heart 
was beating furiously at her sudden re- 
solve. ‘‘I wish to God that some man as 
good would love me like that.’’ She 
closed the door softly and ran down the 
stairs. 
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A Story of the Glorious ‘‘Fourth” 


By Lawrence Perry 


AP’N Jim Pulver, as was 
his wont when in port, was 
spending the afternoon in 
the rear room of the South 
Street House playing domi- 
noes with a group of cronies. 

There was Murphy, the chief engineer 
and Cap’n Jim’s faithful retainer; there was 
Cap’n Joe Fairbanks; Williams, the ship 
chandler, and the knot of hangers-on usu- 
ally to be found in the vicinity of Cap’n 
Jim. 

The coastwise liner on which the popu- 
lar skipper and his friend Murphy were 
employed had been laid up by the com- 
pany for three months overhauling, and 
so the two had little to do day after day 
but play dominoes. 

This was fine enough—at first. But 
Cap’n Jim was a man of action, and the 
inactivity soon told. upon his temper which 
was ever mercurial, to say the best for it. 

As his boneyard grew this afternoon his 
spleen also increased until with a bang of 
his fist on the table he pushed back his 
chair and muttergd something about milk 
and water for babes. 

‘*Eh, Cap’n Jim,’’ said Cap’n Joe, 
straightening out the jumbled dominoes, 
‘What's the matter of ye ?”’ 

** Matter,’’ snarled Cap’n Jim, ‘‘ the 
matter is that this life is gettin’ monotonous. 
I never shipped for a barroom lounger, and 
I’m bunged if I’m a goin’ for to sail under 
them terms now. I want somethin’ to do.’’ 

There were sympathetic coughs. There 
always were when Cap’n Jim said anything. 
He was the kind of man that inspired re- 
spect in all of his friends, and in all of his 
enemies, too,—when they were within 
reach of his long arms, 

‘‘T want somethin’ to do,’’ and his 
resonant, twanging voice rang with pent up 








nervous energy. When he felt this way 
in a South American port he would seek 
the largest crowd he could find, get into 
the middle of it and declaim his battle cry. 

‘« Yours truly a Yank, thankee. Is they 
any greaser hereabouts that doan’ like a 
Yankee ?”’ 

This of course was the prelude to a fight, 
and the fight was but a prelude to a num- 
ber of maimed and bleeding little Chilians 
or Venezuelans, as the case might be. And 
following this would come a call from the 
mayor to apologize to Cap’n Jim for the 
rudeness of his citizens. For Cap’n Jim 
was as popular and as universally respected 
in La Guayra or Rio as he was on South 
Street. 

But he could not pick a fight with his 
friends, and so he glared about impotently 
and shuffled his feet. As he sat thus the 
door opened and three yellowish gentlemen 
in high hats and frock coats entered from 
the barroom. One ofthem, peering about, 
inquired rather pompously for His Excel- 
lency, the Capitan Pulvaire. They were 
South Americans sure enough, and Cap’n 
Jim arose quickly and advanced towards 
them with panther like footfalls. 

‘¢1’m Cap’n Pulver, and a Yank, head, 
feet and midriff, if that’s what you want to 
know,’’ he said. 

‘¢Ah,—ah, greetings, Sefior,’’ replied 
the spokesman. ‘‘We bring you, also, 
greetings from His Excellency, the Presi- 
dent Presto of the Republic of Carrajio.’’ 

‘*Humph,’’ was all Cap’n Jim said, as 
he stretched out his gaunt frame a link or 
two. 

‘« Yes, as no doubt you know a revolu- 
tion threatens our most humble republic, 
and—’ 

‘< Yes, 


I know all about that,’’ inter- 


rupted the captain. 
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‘‘ Excellent, that will save time. Know 
then that myself and my two confréres are 
arrived in this great United States and 
have purchased the staunch yacht Gadfly, 
to supplement our navy. She is now be- 
ing transformed—formidably at the Erie 
Shipyard, and we have rechristened her 
El Cohen in honor of the noble patron 
of our naval prestige.’’ 

‘« Well, well, all right. 
snapped Captain Jim. 

‘Merely this, Sefior: President Presto 
wishes to appoint you as admiral in the 
Carrajioan navy. You are to honor your- 
self by accepting this appointment. ’’ 

‘« Then what ?”’ 

‘Then you are to take E/ Cohen to 
La Punta, where President Presto will sign 
your commission as admiral, which com- 
mission I now give you.’’ Thus saying he 
thrust a roll of parchment into Captain 
Jim’s hands, adding: ‘‘ Have I the honor 
to shake the hand of Admiral Pulvaire?”’ 

Captain Jim read the commission—read 
every word with no sign of emotion on his 
face. Then, when he had finished, he 
dashed it suddenly to the floor and 
swooped down upon those three envoys 
with a gurgling admixture of joy and rage. 

Out of the door to the sidewalk they 
shot as one man, and for a second lay in a 
sprawling bunch. Then with equal una- 
nimity they picked themselves up and 
stood not upon the order of their going. 
It was rather well done. 

With much puffing of cheeks and ster- 
terous breathing, Captain Jim returned 
to the room, resumed his chair and 
smoothed out his ample necktie. He was 
well pleased with his action, for the propo- 
sition of the three envoys he regarded as 
insulting, not only to his character but to 
his patriotism, which, as has perhaps been 
suggested, was of the sublimer sort. 

He was tingling with the excitement of 
personal combat and with the proud con- 
sciousness of vindication well executed. 
For a minute he did not move, and when he 
did he walked over to his private shelf and 
took therefrom a squat, flat bottle, drinking 
liberally of that insidious comforter known 
in South Street and its environs as hot cop- 
pers. Then, after lighting an evil-appear- 
ing cigar, he resumed his seat, sighing 
deeply. One by one his friends departed 
until Murphy alone remained. Captain Jim 
was in a mood to be left alone. 


What of it?” 


As he sat puffing reflectively his eyes 
traveled along the floor until they rested 
upon the long, official document which had 
caused all the trouble. . With a grunt he 
slid gently down in his chair and raked in 
the commission with his foot. 

He opened it and read it all through 
again. 

At the time Carrajio hated the United 
States with more than usual rancor, and 
had made it so unpleasant for Americans 
residing down there as to warrant the pres- 
ence of several American war vessels. 
Captain Jim was closely in touch with the 
situation, and even in La Punta, the cap- 
ital, he had openly advocated the"need of 
a good spanking for Carrajio at the hands 
of Uncle Sam. 

But now Captain Jim, under the reac- 
tion of his physical activity, sat considering 
the commission. He laid it on the floor 
gently, and then relapsed into meditation. 
It is with shame we record it, but the fact 
is visions of yards of gold lace were passing 
through his mind, and of brass buttons, 
and of himself directing bombardments 
lashed to the rigging—like Farragut at 
Mobile Bay. 

‘« Murph,’’ he said, ‘‘ what d’ ye think ?”’ 

‘‘Ye did right, Cap’n. The nerve of 
the greasers!’’ 

‘“‘And yet this life we’re leadin’ is 
hell,’’ mused Captain Jim. 

‘«It is,’’ replied Murphy, always quick 
to divine his skipper’s thoughts. ‘‘ Ye 
might do wurser, come to think of it.’’ 

‘* Murph, I’m Yank from figgerhead to 
log. But they ain’t a-givin’ me no naval 
commissions nor medals for that, this gov- 
*’ment ain’t, is it ?’’ 

**It is not.’’ 

‘« This life I’ve been leadin’ is as tame 
as a girl’s school. They ain’t no excite- 
ment in merchant work. Say Murph, 
they ain’t no war on between the Union 
and the greasers—I wouldn’t be a traitor 
to take the job ?”’ 

‘“‘Ye would not,’’ replied Murphy, 
‘‘and it luks as though ye’d see all the 
excitement ye wanted down there, too.’’ 

‘*Certain. Murphy take a good look 


at Admiral Pulver, and then look in the 
glass and get a bird’s-eye view of the 
chief engineer to the Admiral’s flagship. ’’ 
And Murphy grinned. 
Cap’n Jim said nothing of his change ot 
mind, but one day he was seen treating the 

















Carrajioan consul and the three envoys to 
drinks ; then South Street knew all. South 
Street condemned his action as inconsis- 
tent, if nothing worse; but of course, how- 
ever, not to his face. 


‘« We shall put the coal aboard to-night, 
Sefior Admiral,’’ said the chief envoy 
concluding a conference at Cap’n Jim’s 
hotel the following day. ‘‘It will save 
much time.’ 

‘* All right, have you got an officer to 
watch what goes in?’’ asked the new 
Admiral. 

‘* We have, Sefior, the officers and crew 
arrived this morning, on the Caracas.”’ 

‘* All right, put it in. . We’ll sail at sun- 
rise. Say does the crowd you brought up 
here know discipline ?’’ 

‘They are the flower 
Sefior.’’ 

‘‘ Humph, they’ll be more’n flowers be- 
fore the Admiral gets through with ’em; 
all right—go ahead.’’ 

As the new warship, £/ Cohen, with the 
flag of Carrajio trailing astern slipped out 
through the narrows on the morning of 
June 3, Admiral Pulver was on the bridge. 
An immense sword hung on his hip and 
his elongated stature was resplendent in a 
beautiful uniform furnished by Williams, 
the chandler. 

Murphy in overhauls and shirt sleeves 
stood by, and also the Carrajoian execu- 
tive officer Ysnaga, and Cuyas, the second 
officer. 

‘* Murph,’’ said the Admiral gazing at 
the fading hills of Jersey. ‘‘ We’re leav- 
in’ God’s country behind, and we’ll never 
return as citizens. Hed ye thought of 
that? We're goin’ where glory waits. 
Perhaps the nex’ time we come here, it 
will be Lord High Admiral Pulver, and 
E] Capitano Murpho, eh, son. How does 
it hit you? It hit me all right, says I.’’ 

From that time on began the most stren- 
uous voyage that Admiral Jim ever made. 

On the night of June 8th, as he sat in 
his chart-room smoking a two-inch length 
of cutty pipe and listening to Murphy’s 
praise of the engines, the barometer began 
to fall like lead before his very eyes, and 
within three hours the Cohen was en- 
meshed in the swirls of a tropical hurri- 
cane. 

The executive officer suggested that they 
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put for cover. But, with a snarl, Admiral 
Jim snatched the wheel away from the 
quartermaster and swore that his instruc- 
tions were to make time, and that he was 
going to let the storm blow the Cohen 
along if it blew her to Hades. Every one 
believed this was just what the storm would 
do—every one but the Admiral—and Mur- 
phy, who would have sailed through nether 
regions, with Admiral Jim at the wheel. 

Imagine a vessel built like a knife blade, 
with high counters and freeboard, steam- 
ing fifteen miles an hour with a fifty-knot 
wind blowing astern! No warship ever 
traveled at such a rate before, and Admiral 
Jim, his hawk eyes gleaming, rode through 
the turmoil like a man possessed. 

Murphy came up on the bridge after 
twenty-four hours of unabated fury, and 
the Admiral turned to him with a rasping 
laugh that rose above the roar of the wind 
and waves. 

‘*Talk about automobile ridin’,’’ he 
cried. ‘*Eh, can ye beat this ?’’ 

** No-a,’’ chattered Murphy, reeling 
about on the pitching platform. <‘‘ No-a; 
it’s a grand sight.’’ 

It was. The great, gray combers came 
battling at the craft like the shoulders of 
giants, but £/ Cohen, surmounting them 
half way, shivered them in two and dived 
down into succeeding hollows like a duck. 
Twice heavy seas boarded the vessel, car- 
rying away the gig and a long section of 
the weather rail. But the Admiral did not 
care. Present troubles were but dreams 
to him— it was to the future he looked. 

The grandeur of the elements seemed a 
fitting frame for them, and with eycs 
straining ahead he saw himself in all 
sorts of heroic attitudes—once with the 
flag of Carrajio wrapped around his dead 
body, lying in state in La Punta. 

But running into the second semi-circle 
of the hurricane, the Cohen at sunset got 
into such a mess of cross seas as soon 
drove all pleasant dreams from the Admi- 
ral’s mind. For a full hour the Cohen 
slewed and slipped and stumbled and 
bucked and was battered and buffeted 
until it seemed that she must inevitably 
spread apart like a Chinese crocus. Finally 
the wheel was jerked from the Admiral’s 
hands and he was hurled the length of the 
bridge. Into the trough of the sea wal- 
lowed E/ Cohen, floundering there like a 
dead whale, until, with a roar and a belch 
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of smoke and flame, she rolled her funnel 
overboard. 

‘‘Hell’s bells,’’ roared the Admiral to 
Murphy, who came piling up out of the 
engine-room. ‘Git a funnel, quick, or 
the Cohen’s a goner.’’ And all the time 
he and a sailor were wrestling at the wheel 
like maniacs in an effort to get the craft’s 
nose into the seas. Finally, by herculean 
efforts, they succeeded, and in the mean- 
time Murphy had not been idle. 

In a jiffy he had the crew at work knock- 
ing the tops out of barrels and boxes and 
in the course of an hour he had lashed in 
place the most disreputable funnel that 
Neptune ever saw. But it served the 
purpose of providing an entrance for 
draught and an outlet for smoke—and in 
short, saved the lives of E/ Cohen, Admiral 
Jim and all the rest. At sundown the 
yacht had run out of the storm and the 
commander with a sigh left the bridge in 
charge of the executive officer after thirty- 
six hours straight fighting. 

Admiral Jim had just got nicely to sleep 
when a bomb which had been placed in 
the coal exploded in the port bunker be- 
fore it had time to get into the place for 
which it had been designed, the furnace. 
This bunker was right under the Admiral’s 
cabin. About twenty tons of coal came 
up through the deck—the explosion for- 
tunately for the vessel trending upward. 
Most of it went into the sea, but a goodly 
portion entered the Admiral’s cabin and 
almost filled it. 

It blocked up his doorway with a three 
foot wall'of soft, clingy dirt, it plastered the 
walls a foot thick; it buried the furniture 
and it enveloped the sleeping Admiral as 
clay envelopes the subject for a life mask. 

A dead silence followed the eruption, and 
then up came Murphy and ‘his engine 
room crew. With axes and crowbars they 
attacked the coal-blocked cabin of their 
Admiral and when half a ton or so of the 
substance had been removed Murphy 
jabbed his crowbar through the remaining 
barrier and clapping his lips to the hole 
shouted :— 

‘* Admiral,—Cap’n Jim, are ye dead— 
if ye arre, speak.’’ 

Hardly had he spoken when the wall 
flew outward and the Admiral’s face, 
stygian in its blackness and simian in its 
rage, confronted the appalled visions of his 
rescuers. With frantic flounderings he 


ploughed out into the passageway. With- 
out a word he scrambled to his feet and 
rushed out on the deck to where the crew 
stood surveying the great gaping hole in 
the once beautiful stern. 

‘Who put that bum in the coal,’’ he 
roared, and then without waiting for a re- 
ply he started after the men with both 
fists. There -was no resistance. They 
might as well have tried to resist the howl- 
ing gale. Through them all, officers and 
men, he waded and when he had finished 
he stopped for a second and viewed with 
satisfaction the jumbled little heaps of 
yellow men which he had left in his wake. 

But his satisfaction was short lived; for 
it was Murphy who came running up from 
the stoke room. 

‘Admiral Jim,’’ he shouted, ‘they 
ain’ t two days’ coal left. Them dago agents 
filled the two side bunkers and didn’t put 
a drap in tne middle bunker. Them en- 
voy devils was after prolongin’ their stay in 
the metropolis, and they bilked us.’’ 

‘No coal in the middle bunker! Well!’’ 
Cap’n Jim glanced instinctively at sea and 
sky, and then as the full significance of the 
chief's news dawned upon him he un- 
loosened, so to speak, and stormed up and 
down, giving vent to a sulphurous ebulli- 
tion of feeling that dazed even Murphy, 
hardened as he was to such things. Sud- 
denly the Admiral wheeled about in the 
direction of the crew who disappeared in 
every direction as rabbits dive into the 
whinns. 

‘¢ Not a drop of coal in the big bunker, 
eh!’’ Then he unlimbered again while 
Murphy gazed at him with dumb admira- 
tion. At that instant a sailor tried a pot 
shot at him with his revolver, but missed. 
Before he could fire again the Admiral was 
upon him and had shoved the weapon half 
way down his throat. Then delivering 
him over to Murphy, who lugged him down 
into the stoke hold, Admiral Jim washed 
up and went into the chart-room. His 
first impulse was to put into Bermuda. 
But only for a minute did he entertain that 
idea, realizing that it would fetch him 
back into the center of the storm. 

‘«No,’’ he said to his executive officer, 
the only man for whom he had any respect, 
excepting, of course, Murphy and his 
engine crew. ‘We'll let her run along, 
workin’ into an eastward position and 
catchin’ the no’theast trades. If it comes 
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to the worst, we can make La Punta by 
sail. We've just got to git there, some- 
how; that’s all I’m livin’ for.’’ 

In the next few days £/ Cohen made 
the eastward berth all right and got into a 
fine position for the northeast trades. But 
the wind turned to an unfavorable slant, 
and the Cohen was compelled to keep up 
a little steam pressure. Along the sea they 
loafed at the rate of a knot an hour. 

On June 2oth the chief engineer came 
up on the bridge to report that the last 
drop of coal had gone. 
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So Murphy went below and ordered the 
men to rip up the decks, and then after 
that the shutters went and the partitions 
were leveled. 

The Admiral, however, was in high 
spirits. They were nearing La Punta, and 
a despatch boat earlier in the day had in- 
formed him that President Presto and the 
populace were impatiently awaiting his 
arrival, They were more than anxious to 
do him honor for bringing the warship 
safely through a storm in which many a 
noble vessel had perished. He had no 





They might as well have tried to stop the howling gale. 


‘‘Well, ye’ve got the warship left,’’ 
said the Admiral grimly. ‘‘ Put the war- 
ship in the furnace!’’ 

And they did. First went all the spare 
spars, sacks, dunnage, deck furnishings 
and cabin doors, and they made steam for 
just two days. 

‘¢ Anything more, Admiral ?’’ said Mur- 
phy the next time he came to report. 

‘«Sure,’’ replied the Admiral, ‘take 
anything ye want. So long as ye leave 
the boilers and the engines and the 
shaft, I doan’ care. We'd look fine 
makin’ La Punta sittin’ on the shaft, eh ?” 


qualms at burning half the vessel in the 
furnaces. President Presto was lucky to 
have anything of his ship left. Even when 
Murphy began to chop up the furniture, 
and then to confiscate the salt pork, the 
Admiral did not lose his equanimity. 
Honor awaited him, and a long and 
glorious and strenuous career. ‘The re- 
ward for all his troubles was at hand. He 
remembered not the trials, the dangers 
and the tribulations through which he had 
passed. He would joke about them all to 
President Presto at the champagne dinner 
in celebration of his arrival. He set about 
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framing the reply he should make to the 
President’s speech of welcome—with his 
hand on his heart, of course. Oh, he 
knew how they did things down in these 
parts! All day he continued in this ex- 
alted mood, and all that night he dreamed 
and ruminated—in his exaltation quite for- 
getting what date the morrow would be. 
It would have made no difference had he 
remembered—then. 

All that night the Cohen steamed along 
on the coal she had borrowed from the 
welcoming despatch boat—coal mixed with 
salt pork (a most infernal combination for 
smoke and smell)—and in the morning 
sharply at eight o’clock she rounded a 
point and wallowed into the harbor of La 
Punta. The waters were brilliantly alive 
with all sorts of small craft, decorated 
with flags and streamers, and from the 
crowds gathered at every point of vantage 
ashore came a long, sharp volley of cheers 
—which ended rather abruptly. And can 
you wonder! The Carrajoians had gath- 
ered to see their new warship, the nation’s 
pride, trim, warlike, shipshape, defiant. 

What did they see? Well, it would 
have been difficult to describe the Cohen. 
But this is certain: If as slatternly an ob- 
ject ever before came in from any one of 
the seven seas, that fact is yet to be re- 
corded, 

The silence that fell upon that multitude 
was intense, but Admiral Jim, whose face 
had broken into wreaths of smiles at the 
festive condition of the harbor, and the 
first burst of enthusiasm, did not notice 
the sudden hiatus in the welcome. His 
eyes were fastened on the eastern end of 
the harbor. His hand had instinctively 
flown to his cap, and in utter absence of 
mind he kept it there as he logked. ‘First 
he felt like a fool, and then the great veins 
in his neck and forehead swelled as though 
about to burst. 

He heard nothing; he saw nothing, but 
those four great warships over there to the 
eastward; those four white beauties, with 
Old Glory snapping straight out from their 
sterns, the broad white and red stripes 
flashing gloriously in the sunlight, and 
long quivering rays shooting shoreward 
from the glistening brass work. There 
on one side lay the /xdiana, great, mighty, 
magnificent; onthe other, the sleek, vicious 
Brooklyn, and then in all her suggestion 
of strength and beauty, the A/adama, 


while a dark, venomous torpedo boat de- 
stroyer lay sunning nearby, like some ter- 
rible reptile. Rainbows of streamers and 
bunting vibrated from mast and stay, and 
the bright sunlight sparkled the waters and 
kissed them, as though eager to furnish a 
beautifully gilded frame for such a magnifi- 
cent picture. 

‘< What could it mean ?”’ 

‘‘For us?’’ muttered Admiral Jim. 
‘For us! Hell! July—July third, no 
that was yesterday. Four. July Fourth 
—the Fourth of July, by Crips,’’ screamed 
Admiral Jim. ‘It’s the bully old Fourth!’’ 
All exultation, all personal vanity fled in 
a great flood of patriotic emotion. ~ 

As he spoke the solemn strains of the 
Star Spangled Banner sounded across the 
waters, sweet and beautiful and grand and 
inspiring, and then the boom of the national 
salute roared forth. Then another boom, 
and still another, until all sounds mingled 
—the music, the clattering reverberations, 
the cheers. 

Great tears sprang from Admiral Jim’s 
eyes and flowed down his weather stained 
cheeks. 

‘* To your guns, men,’’ he roared dash- 
ing down from the bridge, and the sailors 
who had learned what it was to disobey 
their commander, hastened to the Hotch- 
kiss guns. 

The executive officer ordered the men 
back with a snarl, and revolver drawn. 

Capt. Jim knocked him down. 

‘¢1’m a-goin’ to salute them boats—the 
Fourth of July—if I git hung for it,’’ he 
yelled. His frenzy was magnificent. ‘I’m 
Admiral here, you little two cent dago in 
a one cent navy. Look over at them 
boats—Uncle Sam’s boats—my boats—and 
July Fourth—Oh, God!’ 

‘‘ Hooray fer the Fourth av Ju-July,’’ 
yelled Murphy scrambling up from below 
with his engine men and stokers, and ral- 
lying at their commander’s back. 

‘*To your guns,’’ roard the Admiral, 
starting after his crew who bided not his 
coming, but scrambled to their stations 
forthwith. 

When the last gun had sounded from 
the Brooklyn, to the surprise of the 
Americans on the warships and to the 
rage of the President and the populace, the 
answering salute to the detested flag of the 
Union began to burst from E/ Cohen. 

Suddenly, upon the last shot the flag of 

















Carrajio was hauled down from its staff 
and the broad stars and stripes were dis- 
played in its place. 

For three minutes it flew bravely and 
then was hauled down and cast overboard 
while the flag of the country was snapped 
viciously back to its rightful place. 
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And Admiral Jim, in the Cohen’ s steam 
launch, speeding swiftly towards the Brook- 
lyn, gazed solemnly at Murphy and his 
assistants. 

‘* Murph,’’ he said, ‘‘it’s the Fourth of 
July.’’ 

«It is that!’’ chuckled Murphy. 
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By Annie Payson Call 


AUTHOR OF “‘ THE FREEDOM OF LIFE,” “ POWER THROUGH REPOSE,” ETC. 


Il. THE TRAINING OF CHILDREN 


MHERE are two families in 
fa which the children are un- 
mea der exactly opposite influ- 
ences and training, and I 
have often thought how 

ae good it would be if the 
best characteristics of one of these fam- 
ilies could be balanced by the best qual- 
ities of the other, and how much that 
is loving and wise and useful such a bal- 
ance would develop in the children; and 
—more than that—if these good elements 
could be welded together by the one strong 
quality which both families lack, the result 
to parents and children would be full of 
happiness and power. In the first family 
that I have in mind, the parents train their 
children by line and rule; they are gentle 
and loving to them in speech and in man- 
ner, but absolutely domineering in their 
influence. The children live regular lives, 
are receiving the very best education, 
never eat anything that is not nourishing, 
and have plenty of sleep; but, in most 
cases, they have no spontaneity whatever. 
They are good little puppets in the hands 
of their parents. 

Little Tommy is told to be kind to his 
sister, and then it is impressed upon him 





emphatically that he has been kind to her. 

‘* Now wasn’t that good, Tommy, to 
give your apple to your sister? Don’t 
you feel much happier than if you had not 
done it ?”’ 

Where do you get a more complacent 
smile than the ‘‘ I-have-been-good’’ ex- 
pression on the face of a child? It is 
sad enough to see such complacency on 
the faces of grown-up people, but on a 
child’s face it is more than sad, it is de- 


pressing. 
If the mother is talking to a visor 
when a child enters the room,—and if the 


child makes a mistake in manners, the con- 
versation—no matter how interesting— 
must stop immediately, while the visitor is 
obliged to sit by and listen to the elabo- 
rate instruction which is inflicted on the 
poor child. 

‘« Tommy, give your hand to the lady, 
dear,—no—no, your right hand, Tommy. 
Now say, how do you do, Mrs. Smith ?’’ 

Tommy looks silly. 

‘* Say how do you do, Tommy.’’ 

Finally Tommy gets it out and escapes, 
and, Mrs. Smith’s patience having been 
tried to the utmost, she is not likely to 
continue the conversation with the com- 
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posure that she had before poor Tommy 


came in. A quiet little talk with Tommy, 
quite by himself, including a special agree- 
ment by which Mother would make a little 
sign of reminder the next time a visitor 
came, would have done the necessary work 
far better and far more happily to all con- 
cerned, for children respond with pleasure 
to the sense of a little special intimacy with 
their parents. When a friendship between 
parent and child is established, and the 
parent knows how to develop the friend- 
ship, the wholesome training of the chil- 
dren goes on apace. But the character 
of the parent must be strong and mellow 
and clear to make such friendship possible. 

In the case of this family there is no such 
friendship, but only a carefully cultivated 
appearance of friendship for the sake of 
conscientious domination, and, if both 
parents should suddenly die and the chil- 
dren be left to their own resources, it is 
most likely that their real tendencies to 
wilfulness and general disorder would burst 
forth after their repression and assert them- 
selves vigorously, much to the distress of 
the children themselves; then, after learn- 
ing to know their faults truly, they would, 
if their foundation of character were strong 
enough, finally work their way out to their 
own individuality and true freedom. Per- 
haps some of them would learn strong and 
helpful lessons from all their past repres- 
sion, while others would be left scarred so 
long as they lived in this world. The sad- 
dest part of it all is that these parents are 
really conscientiously devoting themselves 
to their children, and denying themselves 
in order that their children may have all 
the advantages which naturally lead to 
worldly success. Not only that, but the 
parents feel that their children’s eternal 
interests are first in their own parental 
hearts and minds, and that they are bring- 
ing them up from that point of view alone. 
These parents are quite sincere in their 
feeling toward their children and the chil- 
dren are quite sincere—so far as I know— 
in the belief that their parents are wise in 
training them—both spiritually and nat- 
urally—in the way they should go. It 
would be quite out of the question to 
make either parents or children see the 
conditions as they really are. The chil- 


dren are not only losing all spontaneity 
and becoming like little, galvanized, grown- 
up people, but they are constantly getting 


ill, and the people about wonder why Mrs. 
Smith’s children are so often ailing, when 
they are so admirably brought up and have 
so wholesome an every day life. 

If the parents of these children happen 
to take offense and feel that they have 
been injured or neglected by any of their 
friends, the children also take offense, and 
a friend can often perceive the degree of 
favor in which he stands with the parents 
by the manners, or lack of manners, of the 
children. These children are under the 
chronic influence of ‘‘suggestion’’; their 
little brains and nervous systems are really 
suppressed or hysterical, for they are only 
thermometers that go up and down accord- 
ing to the temperature of the minds of 
their parents. They are unusually inter- 
esting children in their possibilities, but 
they are being trained and dominated out 
of their own individualities, so far as that 
is possible in comparatively wholesome 
external surroundings. ‘There is much, 
very much, more mind than heart in every- 
thing that is done for them, and this, of 
course, kills out their warm, spontaneous 
affection, and makes their so-called love 
morbid, clinging and subservient. 

In the other family, on the contrary, 
there is more heart than mind. The chil- 
dren are helped—you can hardly call it 
trained—to be good little boys and girls. 
They are kind and generous to one another, 
and live along in a happy-go-lucky way, 
perfectly devoted to their parents, and 
with a natural spontaneity which is delight- 
ful. You feel, at first sight, that these 
children are really themselves. It is charm- 
ing to see them so natural and happy, and 
so apparently congenial and friendly with 
their parents and with one another. But 
if you put any one of them to a test in 
which some careful thought or strength of 
character is required, you will almost always 
find them wanting. You might as well ex- 
pect the laughing ripples of a brook to do 
the work of a steadily flowing stream, as to 
expect any one of these children to meet 
their difficulties, whether great or small, 
with anything but the most superficial 
ideas of right and wrong. The brook is 
beautiful to listen to, and fascinating in the 
sunshine, but it is of no use whatever to 
turn a mill-wheel. 

Suppose, for instance, that some one 
has been really unjust to these children, 
and you try to explain that,—even though 
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they have been unjustly treated, that is no 
reason why they should be unkind—they 
listen and look blank. Suppose you 
try to say that difficulties in school help us 
to become strong men and women, and 
that we need the hard lessons to gain the 
good strength that comes from learning 
them,—as for instance:— 

‘“Why, Willie, if you did not know 
fractions you would find it very much 
harder to earn your living when you are a 
man.’’ 

In the case of this particular ‘‘ Willie,’’ 
you will be met with a blank ‘‘ Ye-e-s,’’ 
long drawn out in a way which is indica- 
tive of absolute inability to comprehend. 
{t is curious too, for the children all seem 
aaturally intelligent, and it is like knock- 
‘ng a bell and finding it will not ring, to 
try them with anything deeper than ex- 
amples of immediate and visible cause and 
effect. 

If the parents thought more intelligently, 
more deeply, and more simply, and then 
made friends with their children, the chil- 
dren’s perceptions would be clearer and 
more alive. 

These children are also, to a certain ex- 
tent, under the unwise domination of their 
parents, but they are much more sponta- 
neous than the children of the other family. 

In both families, if the parents dislike 
you the children dislike you, and all the 
parents’ faults are reflected upon the chil- 
dren. In the first family they are loving 
and kindly by {line and rule, but in the 
second family all the members are, in 
general, more natural and kindly. 

If there were more spontaneous love and 
less line and rule in the first family it would 
be better all around. If there were a little 
more line and rule and a little less spon- 
taneity in the second family, conditions 
would be very much improved. That is, 
it would be better if the first family loved 


more along with their thought, and 
if the second family thought more 
along with their love. But, even if 


that change were made, and the families 
improved accordingly, the key-note of the 
difficulty would not have been struck. The 
main trouble in both families is that, if the 
father and the mother hate, the children 
hate; if the father and the mother are sel- 
fish and resentful, the children are selfish 
and resentful; if the father and the mother 
are personally sensitive and too ready to 
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velieve themselves injured, the 
dren are personally sensitive and 
ready to believe themselves injured. 

There is only one possible real way of 
training our children, and that comes solely 
chrough training ourselves. If parents 
could once become wide-awake to this 
truth, the gain to parents and children 
would be simply incalculable. It is com- 
paratively so easy to be full of the respon- 
sibility of training our children, and full of 
our own self importance as parents, and, 
at the same time, never to realize the ne- 
cessity of establishing in ourselves the 
habit of obeying the very same laws which 
we must train our children to obey. If 
we are entrusted with a piece of clean 
white linen which belongs to some one else, 
and insist upon handling it every day with 
dirty hands, we must, if quickly and un- 
expectedly called upon to return it, re- 
turn it soiled and disfigured. It is just so 
with the children. If our own hands are 
not clean, their little souls will be marked 
with our finger marks, and in some cases 
the marks will prove to be stains which do 
not come off in the wash—at least not in 
this world. 

Children are entrusted to us,—they are 
not ours. They are little rudimentary men 
and women with individualities of their 
own, and, if they are to be guided toward 
their best power for use, those individuali- 
ties must have room and opportunity to 
grow. 

If I cannot feel, from the very beginning 
of his life, a mutually helpful relation with 
my child, I am not prepared to do my 
duty truly as his father or his mother. If 
I am not as ready to learn from my child 
as to teach him, I am not truly ready to 
guide or to lead him. The child was born 
into the world to obey the same laws that 
his mother and father were born to obey, 
and he can only be expected to obey his 
father and his mother in response to their 
obedience to the same laws which they are 
teaching him to obey. A child is quick 
to feel the real obedience in his parents, 
and to respond to the spirit of it in their 
guidance, and equally quick to feel and re- 
spond to their disobedience and inconsis- 
tency. Ifa mother is trustful and quiet, 


and lets herself be permeated with and 
taught by the gentle, innocent atmosphere 
about her little baby, she will be ready 
to guide him through his hard places by 
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the help of the very life the baby has 
brought with him into the world. 

Thus will the companionship begin, and 
thus it will grow with a real exchange be- 
tween parent and child, until the child has 
grown to maturity and a permanent friend- 
ship is established. Both strict discipline 
and expansive confidence between parent 
and child become possible when the parent 
has first learned to discipline himself, and 
is living in the same spirit of obedience to 
law which he is exacting from his child. A 
child is quick to detect any disobedience 
on the part of his parents, and, if 
the father and mother are ready to ac- 
knowledge at once the truth of any true 
criticism, they will only gain more re- 
spect and more prompt obedience from 
the children as a result of their honest 
frankness. 

A child who has inherited peculiarly 
selfish tendencies from father or mother, 
has the best possible chance to grow in 
strength and unselfishness of character, if 
his parents have recognized those tenden- 
cies and overcome them in themselves; 
but, on the contrary, his situation is peril- 
ous, if his father and mother have only 
indulged their selfishness, and are there- 
fore ready only to indulge their child or be 
unreasonably severe with him. 

Our books, talks and lectures,—all the- 
ories upon the training of children,—are 
useless, and only raise in us a blind fog of 
intellectual pride and self-importance, un- 
less we know, and believe, and act upon 
the principle that no true training is possi- 
ble unless it comes through our own loving 
obedience to laws that are given equally to 
us and to our children. When we train 
our children in the light that is given us as 
a result of our own experience in loving 
obedience, then we shall undérstand where 


to begin and where to end,—we shall 
know how best to foster the free develop- 
ment of their own individuality, and how 
best to give them the benefit of our own 
experience. There is no selfish love or 
pride of possession, no domineering wilful- 
ness, no warping family prejudice in the 
true training of children. It is compan- 
ionship, real companionship, from first to 
last. While our children are little and we 
must exact obedience from them for the 
sake of teaching them the laws that we 
must all obey, we should be learning from 
them without their knowledge; but after 
they have matured, the giving and the 
taking should be mutual and cohsciously 
helpful to both parents and children. 
Froebel said: ‘‘Come, let us live to our 
children.’’ The German idiom can only 
be rendered into English properly by a 
paraphrase, and it implies a responsibility 
to our children for the quality of our own 
lives. Let us live in such a way that our 
children will understand clearly the stand- 
ards which we hold before ourselves, and 
the spirit in which we are laboring to apply 
them to our daily lives. Then it will be 
possible for us to teach the same standards 
to our children, and we shall find the 
truest companionship with them in hearty 
co-operation according to the common 
principles which we both acknowledge. 
Even little children catch the spirit of a 
principle through their parents’ influence 
before they can possibly understand its 
application. It is what we are that trains 
our children more—much more—than 
what we do and say. Let us remember 
always that they are little, rudimentary 
men and women, and that it is our duty 
and privilege to lead them to their true 
freedom, which we can only do as we find 
our own. 
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MIRACLES OF SURGERY 


Dr. A. C. Seely and Leroy Scott 


Revolution Wrought by Asepsts and the Use of Ether—Gigantic 
Strides in Every Direction during the Last Two Decades—Electricity 
and Radium Annexed by Surgery—Surgery of the Brain and Heart 


RESURRECTED surgeon 
of the seventies, if shown 
how his twentieth century 
brothers are balking disease 
and death, would be able 
to think of nothing but 
Modern surgery ventures with 





miracles. 
the surety of curing into regions of the 
body that to have entered in his day would 
have been murder; it has reduced the 
danger of many operations from almost cer- 
tain mortality to almost certain recovery; 
it eradicates diseases that could then have 


been cured only by death. Modern sur- 
gery is doing what in his time could have 
been done by God alone. 

Suppose, for instance, that one of these 
old practitioners, accustomed to slash out 
external cancer and rarely saving a malig- 
nantly affected case, and accustomed to re- 
gard a patient with abdominal cancer as 
already in urn or graveyard—suppose he 
were shown that an externa] cancer can be 
cured by merely thrusting metal-coated 
pencils into it, and that his never con- 
quered enemy, abdominal cancer, can be 
eradicated by the patient’s drinking a liquid 
preparation and wearing a bit of metal 
near the affected area. He would cer- 
tainly cry ‘‘ miracle.’’ And yet the surgery 
of 1905 is accomplishing just these cures— 
as in the notable case of President Harper 
of Chicago University. In early March 
of the present year, Dr.- Harper was told 
that his days were numbered, and their 
count was small. Dr. Charles McBurney 
was called from New York to operate. 
When the wound was opened he refused 
to proceed—the disease had progressed 
beyond hope of cure by the knife. The 


cancer on the large intestine and attached 





to the abdominal wall was so involved 
with abdominal organs that to have cut it 
away would have been immediate death. 
He was advised to try, as a sort of last 
clutch at life, the treatment of Dr. William 
James Morton, among other things a can- 
cer specialist and a student of the powers 
of the newly discovered radium—and, by 
the way, a son of the Dr. William T. G. 
Morton who gave the world one of its 
greatest boons, surgical anaesthesia. 

The treatment to which Dr. Harper 
was subjected is to the lay mind simplicity 
itself—a combined use of radium and 
fluorescent medicine popularly known as 
‘*liquid sunshine.’’ ‘Three times a day 
Dr. Harper drank a glass of water con- 
taining ten drops of this fluorescent liquid, 
which was sufficient to keep his entire sys- 
tem saturated. For three or four hours a 
day he wore against the abdomen near the 
cancer an aluminum capsule containing 
radium. The radium excited the fluores- 
cent liquid in the cancer to luminosity, the 
light acted upon the cancerous tissue—just 
how science can only guess—and the can- 
cer receded. Six weeks’ treatment re- 
duced the area of the cancer from eighteen 
to seven square inches, and detached it 
from the abdominal wall. Perhaps by the 
time this number of LEsLig’s reaches the 
reader Dr. Harper will have been pro- 
nounced cured. At the time of writing he 
is working eight and nine hours a day, 
gaining weight, and is showing the highest 
spirits. Perhaps, on the other hand, his 
case may have been pronounced hope- 
less, The treatment, despite the many 
cures to its credit, is still in its experi- 
mental stage ; it is too early to declare 
definitely just what the method can ac- 
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complish. But it 1s wonderfully promising. 

To appreciate the achievements of the 
surgery of to-day (and let it be said as 
quickly as possible that American surgery 
is second to none), one must give a glance 
at that of the early seventies. The opera- 
ting dress of the surgeon sums up the state 
of surgery at that time; instead of the steril- 
ized washable gown of to-day, it was a black 
coat, in which the surgeon operated on all 
cases, gory with the accumulated blood of 
all his patients, a veritable fabric of disease 
germs which our imagination pictures 
dropping off into open wounds, ‘The in- 
struments, as like as not germ-infected, 
were drawn out of their case and intro- 
duced into the patient—perhaps, in a spirit 
of fair barter, giving them a new disease 
in exchange for the one cured. Hos- 
pitals were unclean, and filled with dead 
air—germ-breeding. As a result of these 
methods and conditions, hospital gangrene, 
erysipelas and blood poisoning were com- 
mon in surgery wards; simple operations 
often took on the most serious character 
from complications; compound fractures 
frequently were months in healing, and 
often meant an amputated limb, or the loss 
of life. Compared to the surgery of to-day, 
the surgery of that time was itself a disease. 


ASEPSIS— ABSOLUTE CLEANLINESS AT 
OPERATIONS 


The miraculous achievements of modern 
surgery, its wonderful progress in the last 
thirty years, are due first of all to asepsis. 
A generation ago, before Lord Lister had 
began his epoch-making experiments that 
led to anti-sepsis, then to asepsis, cleanliness 
was hardly thought of in surgery. ‘To-day 
cleanliness is surgery’s first law, second not 
even to godliness. Asepsis is absolute 
cleanliness, the thorough elimination of 
germs, making possible operation without 
the subsequent formation of pus. In pre- 
aseptic days surgeons held that suppura- 
tion was a sign of success and so encour- 
aged it. Now when pus forms in a wound 
the surgeon considers that he has failed. 

The success of a modern surgical opera- 
tion depends upon the aseptic preparation 
for its performance. This preparation in 
itself is to the uninitiated one of the marvels 
of the science. The operating-room is dis- 
infected; the instruments are boiled before 
each operation; the dressings and sponges 


and even the tables on which they rest are 
sterilized. The patient is variously prepared, 
according to the character of the operation, 
but in all cases there is a general bath, local 
shaving, scrubbing and the application of 
antiseptic solutions. The surgeon, his assist- 
ants, the anaesthetizer and the nurses thor- 
oughly disinfect their hands and arms— 
a part of which operation is a scrubbing that 
lasts from five to twenty minutes—and wear 
sterilized india-rubber gloves. The sur- 
geon and his assistants wear sterilized 
operating suits and over them sterilized 
aprons, and some surgeons who have beards 
go so far as to swathe the entire head in 
sterilized gauze, leaving only an opening 
for the eyes. One can watch a friend so 
attired perform a long operation and have 
never a suspicion as to who he is. The 
virtue of this germ-eliminating preparation 
is carefully guarded; a visitor at an opera- 
tion is not allowed to touch the hem of an 
assistant’s apron, not even to touch the 
edge of an instrument table. 


REVOLUTION WROUGHT BY ETHER 


As great as was asepsis, even greater in 
the achievements it made possible, was the 
discovery of anaesthesia. One writhes and 
clenches his teeth in sympathetic agony 
when he thinks of a cancer of the breast 
being cut, or a leg being amputated, the 
patient perhaps screaming at every stroke 
of the knife. There is no guessing how 
many thousands of lives were lost before the 
days of anaesthesia merely because the pain 
of the operation necessary to save them was 
too great to be borne. Anaesthesia pre- 
dates asepsis by thirty years, and so belongs 
to another period in the history of surgery, 
but it is so fundamental to all the wonders 
that surgery is now working that its dis- 
covery is an inevitable part of any account 
of surgery’s achievements. 

The first public demonstration of sur- 
gical anaesthesia is one of the most stirring 
episodes in the history of science. The 
discoverer, Dr. William T. G. Morton 
(there are many claimants for this glory), 
became interested in the subject while a 
student at Harvard Medical College, ex- 
perimented with sulphuric ether upon in- 
sects and animals, and finally, before try- 
ing his method upon any other human 
being, anaesthetized himself. He secured 


permission to give a demonstration of his 
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discovery on October 16, 1846, in the 
Massachusetts General Hospital before his 
classmates, his professors and the public. 
He did not arrive at the set time, having 
been detained by the delay in completing 
a new inhaler, and Dr. Warren, senior 
surgeon, was on the point of beginning the 
operation when the student of twenty-seven 
entered the amphitheater. ‘‘ Well, sir, 
your patient is ready,’’ said Dr. Warren 
pausing and turning to him. Skepticism 
was on every face; the crowd regarded him 
as a pretender whom failure would soon 
humiliate. The young man quietly ad- 
justed his apparatus, administered the 
ether, and a few minutes later turned to 
Dr. Warren and said: ‘‘ Dr. Warren, your 
patient is ready.’’ Amid the deepest 
silence, Dr. Warren cut a large tumor 
from the patient, who did not move a 
muscle. The operation ended, Dr. War- 
ren turned to the audience and slowly 
announced: ‘‘ Gentlemen, this is no hum- 
bug’’; and the great surgeon, Dr. Henry 
J. Bigelow, one of the spectators, declared: 
‘*T have seen something to-day that will 
go around the world!’ 

Modern surgery is not only painless and 
germless, it is also bloodless, A patient 
can be opened and his stomach taken out, 
and yet hardly lose more blood than if he 
had accidently cut afinger. The location 
of the large veins and arteries is well 
known and the surgeon avoids them in 
making incisions. The small ones, as soon 
as severed, are clamped shut by forceps 
made for this purpose, and the surgeon is 
neither bothered by blood nor the patient 
weakened from its loss. If, when the for- 
ceps are removed to permit the closing of 
the wound, blood starts from any of the 
vessels, they are tied up with catgut. In 
case of amputation the blood is pressed 
out of the limb and a band is placed 
around the limb above the joint of opera- 
tion, which shuts off all circulation. After 
the amputation has been made, the ends 
of the veins and arteries are located and 
tied up—and an operation, once as bloody 
as battle, has been completed perhaps 
without a single red blot on the white 
aprons of surgeons and assistants. 


ELECTRICITY IN SURGERY 


Surgery is constantly seizing upon the 
discoveries in other fields of science and 
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developing and adapting them to its own 
uses. The manner in which it has turned 
electricity to surgical purposes constitutes 
a development that must be ranked with 
anaesthesia and asepsis, though not beside 
them. The X-ray has been of wonderful 
service to surgery in making diagnoses of 
the altered size of the heart and other 
organs, in determining doubtful fractures, 
and in discovering pathological growths 
and bullets and other foreign articles that 
have found lodgment in the body ; it also 
is a curative adjuvant of the knife in many 
inoperable, superficial, malignant growths. 
The electric light has made possible the 
illumination of all cavities that are at all 
accessible through natural canals. Small 
incandescents are fixed at the inserted end 
of the special instruments, the interiors of 
which are lined with prisms and reflectors; 
with the eye at the outer end of the in- 
serted instrument, a complete view can be 
had of the cavity being examined. 

These great discoveries, with the knowl- 
edge, technical skill and mechanical equip- 
ment that have developed from them, have 
divided the death rate in major surgical 
operations by ten, and reduced mortality 
in minor operations to almost nothing. But 
though surgery has conquered many new 
diseases, some of its oldest enemies are 
still unsubdued—notably cancer, its great- 
estenemy. It has slashed cancer for cen- 
turies; it still slashes cancer; it has made 
gains upon its enemy, wonderful gains, 
but cancer is still unconquered. Such 
victories as the knife has secured are due 
to leaving behind two practices: First, 
the practice of cutting away only the can- 
cerous lump, which resulted in the disease 
recurring and spreading rapidly and fh only 
an occasional case recovering; and second, 
the practice of standing by with folded 
hands and letting a patient with abdominal 
cancer die, for the reason that in the then 
state of surgery the abdomen was forbid- 
den territory. The advance can be 
measured by this contrast; whereas only 
the occasional patient then recovered, now 
about fifty per cent. of all cases remain 
well for a period of years, and even in its 
most terrible form, cancer of the breast, 
the percentage of cures ranges from about 
thirty-five per cent. up to the record of 
Dr. Halsted of Baltimore, who removed 
cancer of the breast from one hundred and 
sixty-one patients of whom eighty-three 
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survived the three year limit—a record of 
over fifty-one per cent. This is not com- 
plete victory, but it is wonderful gain 
upon the enemy. 


RADIUM TREATMENT IN CANCER 


The knife has seemingly done all that it 
can for cancer—hence the great value of 
experiments such as Dr. Morton’s. Another 
new method—demonstrated publicly for 
the first time in May of this year in Flower 
Hospital, New York,—is founded upon the 
discovery by Dr. Hugo Lieber, an eminent 
New York chemist, of a solvent for radium. 
Free radium gives off three varieties of 
light rays and both gaseous and material 
emanations; but the heretofore most ad- 
vanced method of applying radium, in 
aluminum capsules, permits the giving off 
of only a part of the rays and none at all 
of its emanations—hence radium was ex- 
erting only a fraction of its full efficiency. 
According to Lieber’s method, celluloid 
pencils, and celluloid plates of the thinness 
of paper, are dipped into the radium solu- 
tion, which is allowed to recrystalize upon 
them. So prepared, radium gives off all 
its properties. 

The method of applying this cure can be 
illustrated by the beginning of an operation 
witnessed by the writer—the patient, a 
man of sixty-five, with a solid cancer as 
large as an orange on hischin. After 
locally anaesthetizing the cancer, two in- 
cisions, each just large enough to admit a 
pencil, were made and radium-coated pen- 
cils thrust into the cancerous mass. That 
is practically all there is to the treatment. 
The radium does the rest, and does it with 
miraculous rapidity, as witness this case of 
a woman of eighty with a large cancer on 
her instep. Pencils were introduced into 
the cancer and allowed to remain forty- 
eight hours, then withdrawn and at the 
end of two days inserted for a second 
forty-eight hours. At the end of the sec- 
ond period the miracle occurred—the can- 
cerous mass came off, leaving a healthy 
skin beheath. 

There is no definite explanation for this 
marvelous result, but a theory is advanced 
which is that since the cancerous cells 
have a much poorer nerve and nutritive 
supply than the healthy tissue, they are 
much less able to withstand the rays of the 
radium. This method, like that of Dr. 


Morton, is in the experimental stage; the 
surgeons testing it warn the public, with 
professional conservatism, not to expect 
too much—but at the same time they re- 
g rd it as a most promising adjunct for the 
treatment of cancer. 


THE STOMACH NO LONGER FORBIDDEN 
TERRITORY 


Modern surgery’s great achievements 
have been in the abdominal region, for a gen- 
eration ago fear of blood poisoning kept the 
surgeon out of this territory. Here disease 
entrenched itself and bid the surgeon de- 
fiance. But now the surgeon intrepidly . 
enters disease’s former stronghold, routs 
it, and in so doing performs life-saving 
feats with the organs that seem absolute 
miracles to the onlooking world. Take 
the stomach. If it is too large, the surgeon 
enfolds a portion of the wall and sutures 
the edges; if a part of it is diseased, say 
with cancer, he cuts it out, sutures the 
edges, and if necessary cuts a new opening 
for the head of the small intestine and 
sutures (stitches) it into place; if the 
esophagus is obstructed so that food can- 
not be taken naturally, a tube is inserted 
through the abdominal wall into the stom- 
ach, and when the man is hungry he 
merely drops a pre-masticated meal into 
the tube; or, in case a cancerous area be 
so large as to demand such a severe opera- 
tion, the surgeon may remove the entire 
stomach and suture the esophagus to 
the duodenum. Contrast this last opera- 
tion with the working principle of the sev- 
enties, that to enter the stomach is death, 
and you see how far surgery has traveled 
in a generation. This last operation is, 
of course, rarely performed even now, but 
there are to-day a few stomachless persons 
in the world (one returned to work within 
two months after the operation ), attending 
to their regular duties, taking a special 
diet, and apparently just as happy as 
though their stomachs were not in jars on 
laboratory shelves. 

The opening of the stomach to remove 
indigestible bodies is one of the simplest 
of operations, and the articles that have 
been discovered therein are an excellent 
testimonial to that organ’s adaptability and 
amiable character when not too far imposed 
upon. Closely woven wasses of hair have 
been removed from the stomachs of women 




















who had the habit of chewing their hair 
while combing it; recently a full-length 
hatpin was taken from the esophagus and 
stomach of a twenty-month-old child, and 
not long since the stomach of a don vivant, 
who complained to a hospital surgeon of 
indigestion, yielded up the following items: 
seven pocket-knives, seven door keys, 
twenty nails (each two and one-half inches 
long), one small spoon, one buttonhook, 
an ordinary pin, a knife spring and two 
watch chains. The patient was by profes- 
sion a ‘human ostrich’’ of a dime muse- 
um, but it is to be presumed that after 
leaving the hospital he set up in the junk 
business. 


APPENDICITIS 


The shelves of hospital laboratories are 
filled with rows and rows of bottles of ver- 
miform appendices—tokens of victory over 
the once deadly appendicitis. Less than 
a generation ago the treatment of this 
disease consisted chiefly in applying ice 
near the seat of inflammation with the 
purpose of freezing the disease out, at best 
no more than a palliative. In severe cases 
the disease conquered and claimed the pa- 
tient. Now if the appendix is removed at 
first symptoms of the disease, or between 
attacks, the danger is almost nil. The 
operation is exceedingly simple: a few cuts, 
a few stitches—and the patient is insured 
against death from appendicitis. 

Surgery has not yet reached the point 
where it can perform the miracle of raising 
the dead, but in its treatment of periton- 
itis it literally jerks dying patients out of 
the grave. Peritonitis, perhaps it is un- 
necessary to explain, is inflammation of the 
lining of the abdominal cavity, caused by 
the escape into it of the contents of ab- 
dominal organs. It was till the present 
generation, one of the most fatal of all dis- 
eases—coming without warning, killing with 
frightful rapidity. For example, a perfor- 
ating ulcer of the stomach finally completed 
its task, a full meal slipped through the 
opening into the peritoneal cavity—doom- 
ing the patient to death within forty-eight 
hours, while doctors looked helplessly on. 
Now the abdomen is opened, the escaped 
food removed and the peritoneal cavity 
washed out, and the opening of the stom- 
ach sutured. There are two rules in op- 
erating for peritonitis: haste—more haste. 
Where the operation is performed imme- 
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diately after the perforation few deaths 
result from this once fatal catastrophe; if 
the operation is performed within twelve 
hours of perforation the death rate is one 
out of six; if within twenty-four hours, two 
out of three; if within thirty-six hours, 
the mortality mounts to seven out of eight; 
and if delayed for forty-eight hours, the 
patient’s chances are gone. 


HANDLING TYPHOID 


Perforation of the bowels in typhoid 
fever, occurring in about three per cent. 
of typhoid cases, has been an absolutely 
fatal ending of that disease. The situation 
is handled by the surgeon in the same 
manner as perforation of the stomach, and 
on the average one-third of the operations 
are successful. Perforation of the gall 
bladder is, when no operation is made for 
it, equally fatal, and about the same per- 
centage of success follows operation. Up 
to about twenty years ago every case of 
intra-peritoneal rupture of the bladder had 
been fatal, but since then half the patients 
who have been operated upon have recov- 
ered. Surgery has not mastered peritoni- 
tis, perhaps never will; but to win from a 
disease a third or a half of its victims, lives 
that twenty or thirty years ago only divine 
power could have saved—that is no mean 
record, 

Surgery does about as it pleases with the 
intestines—treats them almost as though 
they were coils of rope. Recently a South- 
ern surgeon was confronted with a case in 
which a gunshot wound had made eighteen 
intestinal perforations. He removed be- 
tween five and six feet of the small intestine, 
did some other tinkering, and now the pa- 
tient seems as good as new. Sections of 
the small intestine, eight, ten and, in one 
case, thirteen feet long have been success- 
fully taken out. Surgery has been of 
especial value in removing obstructions 
that close the intestines. Two or three 
decades ago it was considered no discredit 
to stand by, a do-nothing, while a patient 
died of internal strangulation. As a sig- 
nificant comment on the state of intestinal 
surgery in the early eighties, take this in- 
stance: An eminent British surgeon seri- 
ously proposed as treatment for obstruction 
of the intestines that the nearest policeman 
be summoned, the patient be suspended 
head downward, with his shanks hooked 
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over the policeman’s shoulders, and the 
officer then be ordered to jump up and 
down several times. The theory was that 
this jolting treatment would displace the 
hernia or undo the twist. And this was 
comparatively modern surgery! Now the 
abdomen is opened and the intestine put 
into its normal position—and a great num- 
ber of lives are saved that two or three 
years ago would have been inevitably lost. 
The kidneys, too, are almost under the 
surgeon’s control, with the result of a great 
decrease in mortality from kidney diseases. 
Portions of the kidney are cut away with- 
out danger to the patient, and it has been 
found that an entire kidney can be safely 
removed, its mate being capable of doing 
double duty. Kidneys are not always of 
steady habits; occasionally one breaks 
its home ties and wanders about the ab- 
dominal cavity. Recently a patient in a 
New York hospital was operated on for 
a tumor located in the pelvis. On open- 
ing the patient the surgeon discovered that 
the supposed tumor was a kidney—about 
ten or twelve inches from where it be- 
longed. The kidney was brought back to 
its place and sutured to the abdominal 
wall, the regular method used to fix home- 
keeping habits upon floating kidneys. 


TREATING BRIGHT’S DISEASE 


The wonderful ingenuity of modern sur- 
gery is well illustrated by a method, still in 
the experimental stage, of treating Bright’s 
disease. A cystoscope (one variety of 
those incandescent-tipped, reflector-lined 
instruments béfore mentioned) is intro- 
duced through the natural channel into 
the bladder. The eye of the surgeon, at 
the outer end of the cystoscope, explores 
the bladder till he finds the opehings of the 
ureters, the two ducts through which the 
kidneys’ discharge enters the bladder. 
These found, he introduces a catheter, a 
slender tube, into each ureter and draws 
off the discharge of each kidney. By ex- 
amining the discharge of each he discovers 
which kidney is diseased, and he can then 
syringe a solution of silver nitrate through 
the catheter into that kidney—with what 
are said to be excellent results. 

Surgery not only subtracts from a man. 
It can add to him. It is not an uncom- 
mon occurrence for a noseless patient to 
walk into a surgeon’s office and order a 


new nose—or perhaps a new ear, or a new 
cheek, or a new eyelid. The surgeon 
promptly sets to work and with the help 
of Nature fills the order. The successful 
performance of tasks of this sort depends 
upon skin-grafting, itself a comparatively 
modern operation. Where it is necessary 
to cover amputation stumps or sores that 
will not heal, skin is shaved with a razor 
from another part of the patient’s body (or 
from the body of another person, or from 
a fresh corpse, or from the belly of a frog) 
and spread upon the wound, where it heals. 
As only that part of the skin is removed 
which is raised by a blister, the second 
wound quickly heals without leaving a scar. 
Last year the hair of a woman working in 
a Texas flour mill was caught in a belt, and 
her entire scalp, from eye-brows to the 
nape of her neck and including part of the 
lobe of one ear, was torn off. The de- 
nuded space was just one square foot. 
Skin from her thighs was grafted on her 
head, and three months later she was 
wearing a wig made out of her own hair. 


MANUFACTURING A NOSE 


Suppose it is a new nose that the sur- 
geon must construct. He makes a pear- 
shaped incision in his patient’s forehead, 
and with a chisel splits a thin plate of bone 
from the frontal bone, which plate he frac- 
tures at the base. To the raw side of this 
flap he grafts skin to form the lining of the 
nose. ‘The plate of bone is broken down 
its middle to make the bridge of the nose, 
the flap trimmed to the desired shape, and 
then this new nose set into place and 
sutured there. Vertical slits are made in 
the scalp over the ears, which enables the 
edges of the forehead wound to be drawn 
together and sutured, so that only a thin 
scar remains. ‘This operation, described 
in four sentences, requires weeks, even 
months, for its completion. The new nose 
will not attract artist or sculptor, and its 
owner will be wise to do his fighting by 
proxy—but it is far better than none at all. 

There is almost no limit to the deficien- 
cies caused by disease or neglect of Nature 
that surgery cannot supply. A hole in 
the skull needs to be closed; a piece of 
decalcified bone, perhaps from some lower 
animal, or an aluminum or silver plate, is 
fitted in. A bone of the arm or leg has 


become destroyed; if it cannot be restored 
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naturally an aluminum substitute may be 
installed. If a portion of the lower jaw 
has been cut out, a jaw of aluminum or 
gutta percha fastened to the stumps sets 
the matter right. A young woman of 
twenty, who at ten had between three and 
four inches of her lower jaw cut out, has 
had her artificial jaw replaced four times, 
the change being required by the growth 
of her skeleton. She talks and chews 
without difficulty, but after each meal it is 
necessary to remove the jaw, wash it and 
return it to its place—which is somewhat 
disconcerting when she dines out. 

When the announcement came from 
Germany five or six years ago that melted 
paraffine could be injected beneath the 
covering of the bone, and while still plas- 
tic be manipulated to any shape, the world 
was amused at the possibilities opened up 
for remodeled noses, cheeks and chins. Yet 
this very use of paraffine has a serious, 
though not large, place in surgery; for, in 
the case of a face disfigured by sunken 
bones, is not the humiliation of being 
stared at as keen a pain as the tingling of 
the nerves, and is a man not barred from 
work and a girl from marriage even more 
hopelessly than if he or she were incapa- 
citated, for instance, by club feet ? 

Hunchbacks have become rare. One 
day, while Dr. Lewis A. Sayre, a surgeon, 
was watching a turtle, this thought came 
to him: A turtle gets along very well with 
arigid back, why should not aman? He put 
the idea into practice on a patient of his 
who had tuberculosis of the spine, the 
cause of hunchback. The idea is now 
represented by a plaster of paris jacket, and 
other devices, which hold the spine rigidly 
upright, back tilted a trifle, and by remov- 
ing weight from its diseased portion 
enables it to recover——though in 
recovering, the diseased vertebrae be- 
comes joined into a solid mass of bone. 
When a jacket is discarded after five years 
hardly a trace of deformity is visible. 


SURGERY OF THE HEART 


It has been but a short time since sur- 
gery believed, with the rest of the world, 
that the slightest wound to the heart was 
death. Now surgery holds that every heart 
wound should be immediately operated 
upon. In recent years over fifty bullet and 
knife wounds have been repaired, and be- 
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tween a third and a half of the patients 
fully recovered. One recent case was a 
negro with a knife wound three-fourths of 
an inch in length in the left ventricle. Six 
continuous silk sutures were required to 
close it, but at the end of two months the 
negro was in the street again, ready for 
more trouble. One successfully repaired 
wound was two and eight-tenths inches 
in length—the longest on record; and in 
another case that recovered there were 
eight knife wounds requiring eleven stitches 
to close them. In yet another case a pistol 
ball entered the left ventricle, perforating 
both anterior and posterior walls. Both 
holes were sutured and the man recovered. 
The reader, to appreciate fully these won- 
derful achievements, must" bear in mind 
that while the surgeon works the heart is 
beating from sixty to one hundred times a 
minute, that the surgeon dare not inter- 
rupt this throbbing, that a very slight mis- 
handling and the flickering life he is trying 
to save will be snuffed out. 

The restoration of life after the heart 
has actually stopped beating is another 
miracle of modern surgery, though the 
claim cannot be made that this accomplish- 
ment is of much general value. In cases 
where the patient has collapsed while under 
an anaesthetic, the chest has been hastily 
opened, a hand thrust in, the still heart 
grasped and manipulated, and circulation 
thus artifically kept up till life flutters 
slowly back. 


OPERATING ON THE BRAIN 


The brain, too, is being annexed to the 
surgeon’s territory. Not long since bul- 
lets not immediately fatal, were allowed to 
remain in the brain, unless superficially 
located, and surgeons hardly dared enter 
the brain for tumors and abscesses. Since 
asepsis has ruled and the knowledge of 
cerebral localization has increased, brain 
surgery has become one of the most im- 
portant and most marvelous branches of 
the art. Trephining is being constantly 
done. The patient’s head is shaved, anti- 
septized, a horseshoe-shaped flap is cut 
through scalp and bone, this flap is frac- 
tured at the base and turned back, the 
dura is opened, and the quivering brain 
tissue is exposed to the surgeon’s eye. 
Openings five inches long have thus been 
made through the cranium» 
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An abscess of the brain presents other 
problems, for it may be concealed deep in 
the brain tissue. A hollow needle is thrust 
into the brain (an act in itself that once 
would have been considered fatal!) in the 


probable direction of the abscess. If the 
first attempt is not successful the needle is 
thrust in elsewhere until the abscess is 
found, a flow of pus through the needle 
indicating its discovery. ‘The abscess is 
then opened with a knife, the pus drawn 
off, and the cavity scraped and washed 
out; then a drainage tube is inserted, and 
the bone-door is again suture-locked upon 
the invaded mysteries of the brain. 

In extracting bullets from the brain a 
marked advance over old methods has 
been made by the X-ray and by the tele- 
phone probe—the latter a device which 
illustrates the great cunning of modern 
instrument making. When this probe 
locates a bullet, an electric circuit is there- 
by completed and the tinkling of a little 
bell announces the discovery to the sur- 
geon. Another illustration of surgery’s 
cunning is its treatment of ‘* water on the 
brain ’’—an accumulation of water in the 
ventricle of the brain caused by the closure 
of channels, frequently from cerebro-spinal 
meningitis, through which this water should 
be at liberty to escape. The pressure of 
this imprisoned fluid causes atrophy of the 
brain. The surgeon trephines, thrusts a 
hollow needle through the brain into the 
ventricle and the water runs off. Into the 
needle’s passage he inserts a drain made 
of catgut and thin membrane from the per- 
itoneum of an ox. This drain is com- 
pletely absorbed in three or four weeks, 
but in the meantime around it has been 
formed a new canal, which thereafter per- 
forms the duties of the communication 
closed by disease. , 

The cure of insanity by surgery is a fas- 
cinating thought, but on its face such an 
improbable achievement that we are sur- 
prised when we learn that in a number of 
instances surgery has actually removed this 
terrible affliction. ‘These cases have all 
been where insanity has resulted from in- 
jury to the brain, and it is now a rule 
among a few surgeons that where the in- 
jury can be established as the cause of the 
mental disturbance, then operation is justi- 
fiable. Here is a case in point—that of a 
patient who suffered from melancholia and 
a tendency to attempt to kill those about 


him. The surgeon after making a study 
of the history of the case and of the man’s 
symptoms, decided there must be a lesion 
in the covering of the brain above one 
eye, due to an injury the patient had re- 
ceived a year before. Operation proved 
the correctness of the remarkable diagno- 
sis: A portion of the bony tissue lining the 
cranium had become detached and was 
pressing upon the brain. This defect was 
easily corrected. 

In the treatment of the nerves modern 
surgery has gained another of its triumphs. 
Up to sixteen years ago paralysis due to a 
nerve destroyed by disease or injury had 
never been cured. The first cure effected 
was that of a patient with a paralyzed right 
hand, the paralysis being due to a defect- 
ive nerve of the forearm. This nerve was 
laid bare, a piece of a comparatively un- 
important nerve was grafted into the defect 
—and sensation and movement were re- 
stored to a hand that would otherwise have 
been useless for life. Since then grafting 
and splicing of the nerves has become 
common, and some really marvelous re- 
sults have been achieved. One is the 
treatment of that most excruciatingly pain- 
ful affliction, neuralgia, which is cured by 
stretching the nerve or by cutting a por- 
tion of it out. 

Such, in outline, are a few of surgery’s 
wonders. But modern surgery is not look- 
ing back in pride upon its achievements. 
Its gaze is forward. There is still so much 
it desires to do. It wants to master can- 
cer; it wants to bring apoplexy within the 
diseases for which it can successfully oper- 
ate; it wants to go yet further into the 
mysteries of the brain, which so far it has 
but merely penetrated; it wants to excise 
tuberculosis of the lungs. In aiming at 
new achievements surgery realizes that it 
cannot work alone, that its future is 
bound up with medicine, pathology and 
bacteriology—that together they are striv- 
ing to bring about that golden age of 
health, when disease shall have been 
eliminated, and when surgery will have 
nothing to test its perfected skill but cuts 
and broken bones. 

The first of modern surgeons say that 
surgery is only at its dawn, and that 
when its day has progressed even no fur- 
ther than another generation, we will wit- 
ness miracles beside which the marvels of 
to-day will seem but commonplaces. 
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HOW CONGRESS 


BLOCK 


‘1E people believe in the 
i efficacy of the Block System 
to reduce toa minimum ac- 
cidents on American rail- 





roads. That fact is demon- 
For eight months this Magazine 


strated. 
has been fighting to give immediate shape 
to the impulse which must eventually lead 
to the installation of the Block System on 
every mile of railroad track in this country, 


and even if no other good should come of 
its efforts, it has at least made plain the in- 
tense and abiding belief of the people that 
the universal introduction of the Block 
System on American railroads means the 
inevitable curtailment of their annual 
slaughter. The letters which are stream- 
ing into this office, as they have come for 
no other cause we have ever advocated, 
tell the story. The people demand the 
Block System and now it is for the three 
hundred and eighty-four Representatives 
and the Senators from forty-five States to 
decide whether or not the people had 
better have what they demand. 

How does Congress stand? The peo- 
ple have a right to know. To this end we 
have written a letter to every Representa- 
tive, asking for a specific answer yes or no 
whether he would support a bill which, 
like House Bill 18469 introduced at the 
last session, prescribed for the gradual in- 
stallation of the Block System. 

At this writing eighty answers have been 
received. Most of them support the bill 
unreservedly, a few dodge the issue, but 
not one has a word to say against the 
wisdom of the measure. Never were an- 
swers more significant of the temper of the 
people as Congress understands it. Here 
are a few of the eighty already received: 


STANDS ON THE 
SYSTEM 


Hon. John J. Esch, of Wisconsin, father 
of the bill, has this to say: 


I beg leave to acknowledge receipt of your 
letter of May 8th asking me to write my 
views regarding House Bill No. 18469 pro- 
viding for the gradual compulsory installation 
of the Block System upon American rail- 
roads. As I introduced the above bill towards 
the close of the last session, at the request of 
the Inter-State Commerce Commission, it is 
needless for me to say that I also am mych 
pleased to note the attitude of your Magazine 
in rousing public interest in behalf of this 
legislation. It occurs to me that, as the bill 
permits the gradual introduction of the Block 
Signal System, no unreasonable demands are 
made of the railroads. In fact, if the amount 
of property loss and damage for death and 
injury to passengers is taken into considera- 
tion, the compulsory introduction of this sys- 
tem would in the course of a few years be 
economy and not expense. I have been 
gathering material on this subject with a view 
of having the Committee on Inter-State and 
Foreign Commerce take up the bill for con- 
sideration. 


Hon. Charles E. Townsend, prominent in 
connection with the Esch-Townsend 
ratlroad rate bill, writes : 


I desire to say that I am heartily in favor 
of such a bill. In England, where the Block 
System has been used, accidents have been 
reduced to the minimum. Some of the best 
equipped railroads in the United States are 
now using this system and with the most 
satisfactory results. The total loss of life.from 
railroad accidents in the United States is 
something appalling. A large per cent. of 
these accidents are due to collisions, front 
and rear end; all of the latter would be 
absolutely prevented and many of the former 
by the strict observance of the Block System. 
Every practical safety device should be used 
by the railroads, and especially should the 
Block System of running trains be adopted 
and: observed on every American railroad 
carrying passengers. It is right in theory, 
and in practice it has been proven most satis- 
factory. 


Ffon. Carter Glass, of Virginta : 


I know of no legislation that could be con- 
trived which would prove more effective in 
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reducing the casualty list of the railroads 
throughout the country than the Block Sys- 
tem. The Block System has recently been 
adopted, but not yet perfected, on some 
divisions of the Southern Railway, and the 
decrease in the number of accidents on this 
road in Virginia has been so apparent as to 
elicit comment from the most casual observer 
of such incidents. 


Hon. John Sharp Williams, of Mississippi, 
leader of the Minority in the House: 


I favor the bill, perhaps with some amend- 
ments, 


Hon. E. D. Crumpacker, of Indiana: 


I am in favor of House Bill No. 18469 intro- 
duced in the Fifty-eighth Congress providing 
for the gradual compulsory installation of the 
Block System upon American railroads. I 
believe the Block System is practicable and 
that it will be a great safeguard to human 
lite. 


tion. Jesse Overstreet, of Indianapolis: 

Speaking generally, I am favorably dis- 
posed toward the Block System on railways, 
believing it will greatly reduce casualties. . . 
So far as the general principle is concerned, 
I am in favor of the bill. 


Hon. Halvor Steenerson, of Minnesota: 


Iam heartily in favor of the passage 
of the measure referred to, or some 
similar measure, and also would like to see 
additional legislation on the subject. I be- 
lieve Congress should provide penalties against 
inter-state railroads permitting their trainmen 
to work overtime, to bring in trains delayed 
by accidents, and also penalties for violation 
of train rules by engineers, conductors and 
other trainmen, prescribing severe penalties. 
It is a well-known fact that a large percentage 
of the railway accidents are due to disregard 
by trainmen of the rules of the company and 
the only penalty for such disregard, when dis- 
covered, is the discharge from strvice of the 
company of the guilty employee. This 
penalty would hardly seem to be sufficient for 
a delinquency causing loss of life. Itis also 
a well-known fact that nearly all railroad 
companies forbid their trainmen from work- 
ing for more than a certain number of hours, 
say eight or ten hours a day, yet they pay 
them by the one hundred miles and frequently 
allow them to do three or four days work in 
one without taking rest. In other words, they 
first prescribe a rule forbidding them to work 
more than ten hours, and then they reward 
them at the rate of, say four dollars per hun. 
dred miles, for the violation of their own rule. 
I am satisfied that severe penalties for such 


practice, either on the part of employers” of , 
railway men or the men themselves, would 
have a strong tendency to minimize railway 
accidents. 

I hope you will continue agitation on the 
subject until conditions shall be improved. 


Hon. Champ Clark, of Missouri: 

I am in favor of that bill (House Bill 
18469) and every other bill which will tend 
to curtail the casualty list on our railroads. 
I have been intending for some time to take 
up the subject in Congress and make a 
specialty of it. This intention was much 
strengthened on March 28th, by coming with- 
in ‘‘a Georgetown graze,’’ of being killed in 
a wreck of the sleeper in which I was riding. 


Hon. J. W. Babcock, of Wisconsin: 


I have not as yet given this bill my care- 
ful consideration, but have always supported 
legislation tending to the protection of pas- 
sengers and employees of railways, and 
heartily indorse the principle as outlined 
in this bill and know of no reason at this time 
why I should not give it my earnest support. 


But what of the three hundred who 
did not reply? How can we make them 
see that the people are really behind this 
bill and are demanding safety for them- 
selves and their families when they travel 
for business or pleasure? Every morning 
paper brings fresh news of deaths and per- 
manent injuries inflicted on travelers. No 
change in the proportion of people killed 
and injured can be expected unless by legis- 
lation rigidly enforced. All railroads will 
not adopt the Block System unless they are 
compelled by law to do so and later com- 
pelled to observe the law. Automatic 
coupler devices were not generally adopted 
until stringent legislation was passed. Even 
now, railroads go no further in providing 
safety devices for their employees than the 
enforcement of this law obliges them to 
go. That enforcement is pretty lax in 
some places, and there the accidents to 
brakemen reach appalling proportions. 
Therefore make the law what it should be. 
Write to your Congressman and to your 
Senator also and call upon them in this mat- 
ter to represent you and not the railroads. 


Send tous for copy of the bill for pro- 
tection of the traveling public and jor 
the letter endorsing it, which needs your 
signature. 


ELLERY SEDGWICK. 
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By Porter Emerson Browne 


HEY quarreled again at break- 
fast,"’ said Vivian. 

‘Who ?’ I asked, looking 
up from the small and very 
pretty foot to which I was ty- 
ing a snowshoe. When I’m 
fixing Vivian's snowshoes, | 
always wish that | were cross-eyed so that I 
could look at her face and her foot at the 
same time. I hateto miss either, even for a 
moment—like a boy at a two-ringed circus. 

‘«Why, Mr. and Mrs. Tommie Gordon, 
of course,"’ replied Vivian, impatiently. 
‘¢ Haven't they been quarreling continually 
and senselessly ever since they have been at 
the house-party ?’ 

I continued to tie. 

‘«He told her this morning that her nose 
was red—and at the table, too,’’ said Vivian. 

‘« Well, was it?’ I asked. 

‘sIt might have been, a little,’’ answered 
Vivian somewhat abstractedly. And then 
she added spiritedly: ‘‘ But no one said it 
wasn't; and he had no, business to say it any- 
way. It was mean!’ 

I still continued to tie. 

‘Haven't you got that fixed yet ?’ asked 
Vivian with an air of impatient resignation 
(if there is such a thing). 

‘« Not quite,” I replied humbly. 

‘¢ There's no hurry, you know,’’ remarked 
Vivian more or less resignedly. ‘‘ The sun 
doesn't set until five o’clock.”’ 

‘Then I've got seven hours in which to 
finish,"’ I replied cheerfully, ‘«I think that 
I can get it done by that time.’’ 

There was a pause. 

‘«It's not only silly, but harmful as well,’’ 
said Vivian at length. 

“Yes,” I agreed, ‘‘and quite contrary to 
the rules of mathematics.”’ 

‘¢What do you mean? asked Vivian. 

‘«Why,"’ I replied, ‘‘ they start with noth- 
ing in the world to tiff about, then multiply it, 
and add to it, and in the end raise quite a 
respectable, or I should say unrespectable, 
row.”’ 

‘«Yes,’’ agreed Vivian, ‘‘and then she 
always cries and spoils her looks and he gets 
grumpy and tries to smoke himself to death, 
and they make themselves and every one 





else unhappy and embarrassed. Why, when 
they were tiffing this morning, Marjorie Clay- 
ton tried to ease the situation by remarking 
that the snow was white, and every one 
agreed with her most enthusiastically, just as 
though she had made some great discovery 
like radium or ice cream freezers or rats.”’ 

Suddenly Vivian jumped. ‘‘I know!’ 
cried exultantly. 

‘*T wish that I did,’’ I said, looking up; 
and I wasn’t sorry that I did look up, for it 
was a very pretty picture that | saw. The 
crisp winter's morning had made Vivian's 
eyes very bright and her lips very red and 
her cheeks very pink, you see. 

‘At dinner to-night,’’ declared Vivian, 
excitedly and enlighteningly, ‘‘ you and I will 
quarrel.’’ 

‘¢Oh, no, we won't,"’ I objected, stopping 
in my tying. I've quarreled with Vivian be- 
fore, you know. 

‘I don't mean rea//y quarrel, stupid,’” she 
protested impatiently. ‘‘ We'll just have a 
make-believe quarrel to show Mr. and Mrs. 
Tommie how ridiculous they are."’ 

I confess that I didn't feel highly enthusi- 
astic over the idea, but when Vivian is the 
planner, I am always the planee, and | have 
learned, and by experience, that it is quicker 
and easier for me to carry out the part of the 
plans intrusted to me at once and without 
argument. 


she 


It was just as though we were marriek Of 
course, the others were mystified and didn’t 
know what in the world to make of it. But 
we didn't care about them. We were work- 
ing for the good of Mr. and Mrs. Tommie, 
and charity workers always have to put up 
with a lot and be misunderstood, you know. 

Vivian began it when I came in to dinner 
a few moments late. 

Looking up from her plate, she inspected 
me calmly like a prospective buyer looking 
over a nineteen-year-old horse that he has 
been told is a colt. Then she said, coldly, 
but in a tone of awful resignation: ‘‘ Court- 
landt, you're late.’’ 

Itsounded just as though we had been mar- 
ried at least three years, and it made me feel 
immeasureably glad. But I quelled my nat- 
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ural impulse to shout jubilantly, and, select- 
ing a cracker with the utmost care, I said 
slowly :— 

«Well ?” 

There was a pause. Every one joined in it. 

Vivian eyed me coldly. ‘It seems to me 
that you should have more considezation for 
the rest of us than to keep us waiting while 
everything grows cold,’’ she remarked. ‘‘ You 
act as though you had been accustomed to 
living in a restaurant."’ 

Somebody jumped. Mrs, Kingsley-Gordon 
gazed at us in mild disapproval from the head 
of the table, and the others looked embar- 
rassed. Beatrice Burton made some occult 
remark about the glorious sunset. 

‘¢ The way in which you wait,’’ I said, in- 
dicating Vivian's plate from which the soup 
had almost disappeared, ‘‘ does credit to you 
as a waitress.” 

My remark created a most gratifying stir. 
Marjorie Clayton dropped her spoon in her 
plate and splashed soup all over Jack's 
cuff. Kathryn Kent nibbled at her fork 
absently and old Mr. K—G looked as though 
he'd give eight dollars if he could sneak out 
into the billiard room. 

‘« Your tie is crooked, too,’’ observed Vivi- 
an, atlength. ‘‘It does seem as though you 
might at least see that you are correctly 
dressed before you inflict your presence upon 
us,”’ 

‘« If I should come down to dinner ina blue 
cotton kimono,’”’ I replied as caustically as I 
was able on short notice, ‘‘I could see some 
grounds for complaint. No one but a woman, 
and a very small-minded woman, would see 
anything to find fault with in a tie that is 
slightly disarranged.” 

‘His parents, I suppose, are a good deal 
to blame,’’ remarked Vivian, addressing no 
one in particular. ‘Still he is old enough 
to have learned something,” she sighed. 

Tom Berton, who sat across the table from 
myself, had been gazing at us, like the rest, 
in utter bewilderment. But now I sawa gleam 
of understanding wake up in his eyes. He 
looked down the table at Mr. and Mrs. Tom- 
mie and grinned, broadly. But they sat 
silently looking at Vivian and me and listen- 
ing intently to our somewhat undinnerlike 
remarks, 

Vivian was looking at me coldly. ‘* Mr. 
Dane,’’ she said, and her voice sounded just 
as cracked ice feels, ‘‘I should really think 
that a person of your age would know better 
than to cause a scene at the table.” 

«« Now isn’t that like a woman ?”’ I said, 
addressing the others with the best imitation 
that I could give of Tommie’s air of chastened 
wonderment at a rank injustice. ‘Here I 
come in like a lamb into the stockyards to be 
met by—by what you have heard and seen. 


And now I—I, am accused of precipitating 
this discussion."’ 

‘*Didn’t you make unpleasant remarks 
about my gown?’’ queried Vivian, calmly. 

‘«Yes,’’ I said, ‘‘but not until—’’ 

But Vivian interrupted me. ‘That's 
enough,’’ she said, icily. ‘* You have con- 
fessed it.’’ 

‘¢But—’’ I began helplessly. You see, | 
had about reached the end of my repertoire. 

Vivian gazed at me with the conscious air 
of a victor. 

‘*Well?’ she queried calmly. 

‘¢But—’’ I began again and Tom Berton 
snickered, 

‘« He talks like a goat, doesn't he?’’ he 
asked. . 

Then I began to grow desperate—had stage 
fright, I think. For some minutes I couldn't 
find a thing in the world to say, and neither 
could anyone else. The silence grew ex- 
tremely embarrassing. 

Suddenly an inspiration came to me. _ I 
didn’t stop to consider what kind of‘an inspi- 
ration it was. It came and I took it and 
shouted suddenly: — 

‘« But anyway, Vivian, your nose is red!"’ 

For an instant Vivian looked angry; and 
then she smiled deliciously. Tom Berton 
howled—the only word to describe it, you 
know—while all the rest acquired on the spot 
a sudden and complete knowledge of the 
situation. My inspiration had been to them 
what the combination of a safe is to a crowd 
of burglars, and some smiled and some 
laughed and the more polite ones looked at 
the chandelier and bit their lips. 

Mr. and Mrs. Tommie caught on, too. 
Tommie grew red and Mrs. Tommie grew red- 
der. They both were intently interested in their 
plates and grew very embarrassed. I felt a bit 
sorry for them. It was uncomfortable but 
necessary—like spanking a baby, you know. 

Then finally Tommie came to and said 
thatit was on him. Mrs. Tommie, with red 
cheeks, insisted that a part of it was on her. 
Then Tommie said that it had been a some- 
what hard and embarrassing lesson but that it 
had done him good. Mrs. Tommie there- 
upon insisted that it had done her more good, 
Tommie contradicted her, gently, saying that 
itreally had done Aim more good for he had 
needed it more. Then Mrs. Tommie said 
that he hadn't needed it half as much as she 
had; and do you know, for a while I thought 
they were off again and that our performance 
had been valueless. 

But it wasn’t for, as Vivian and I passed 
by the dark library on our way to the billiard 
room, we heard Mr. and Mrs. Tommie talk- 
ing in low tones. And he was telling her 
that her nose wasn't red at all while she was 
just as firmly protesting that it was. 
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SONGS OF THE SERVICE 
By ALFRED DAMON RUNYON 


THE WAGE OF THE FIGHTING MEN 





E war’nt no sich a feller as deserves an epitaph, 

He were jest a reg’lar soldier an’ he fell in duty’s path, 
He stood along o’ others an’ he took his knocks an’ slaps, 
(An’ he got his full three volleys an’ th’ same ole taps.) 


“Route, step! March!” For yer leavin’ of a grave, 
He didn’t have so much to give, but all he had he gave, 
An’ a soldier has been paid in full when Death about 
him wraps, 
(An’ he gets his full three volleys an’ th’ same ole taps.) 


He were a fust rate feller an’ a bunkie onct o’ mine, 

I filled th’ gap his droppin’ out made in th’ firin’ line. 

Hero? Nope, can’t say he was—one o’ th’ reg’ lar chaps, 

(An’ he got his full three volleys an’ the same ole taps.) 
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“* Ashes be to ashes, dust to dust,” th’ chaplain said, 
When he spoke his little piece above th’ soldier wot was dead; 
Then they auctioned off his clothin’ an’ his other soldier traps, 
(For he got his full three volleys an’ th’ same ole taps.) 


That is th’ way you all must go a-fightin’ for th’ flag, 

Just put yer best foot foremost an’ don’t never let it lag, 

An’ if you foller out th’ lines th’ War Department maps, 
(W’y, you’ll get yer full three volleys an’ th’ same ole taps.) 


“Bout face! March!” An let th’ bandmen play ; 
’F you worry about a man wot’s gone yer hair ’ll soon be gray, 
Take up some other subject, for the flag still gayly flaps, 
(He got his full three volleys an’ th’ same ole taps.) 





TO TAE COLVAes 


T is’nt on th’ firin’ line you feel th’ battle thrill, 
An’ it isn’t dodgin’ bullets wot you know are meant to kill; 

An’ it is’nt when th’ bandmen play some patriotic air 
That you feel th’ fever in yer blood an’ wanter rip an’ tear, 
But let th’ ole familiar break come in th’ tune they play, 
A silence for a moment an’ you hear th’ captain say: 

“Port arms!” An’ then th’ air is split as though by shrapnel shell, 
“To th’ colors!”’ sing th’ bugles an’ it’s then you wanter yell! 
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Some strange sensation ’pears to lurk in them short jerky notes, 

A funny kind o’ feelin’ brings a cheer inter yer throats, 

It’s a fighty kind o’ music an’ we’d tackle all th’ world, 

When th’ bugles gives us notice that th’ flag has been unfurled, 
When th’ band has stopped a moment and when everything is still, 
Save th’ scrapin’ sound o’ marchin’ feet—then comes th’ battle thrill 
When th’ bugles, soft beginnin’—but th’ notes take up th’ swell, 
A-singin’ “‘To th’ Colors!” an’ it’s then you wanter yell! 





THE CAVALEY 


OW look away, you doughboy men, an’ stick to them trenches tight, 
Peek, if you wanter, over yer dirt and see a purty fight, 
Look to yer cinches, one an’ all, here goes th’ fightin’ crew, 
Hoo-ki! Hang onter yer hat—th’ cavalry’s comin’ through! 


It’s rat-tity-tat on th’ dusty road, 
Here’s where th’ devil ’ll git a load— 
Hoo-ki! an’ th’ air is blue 

When th’ cavalry’s comin’ through. 
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There’s some wot likes th’ doughboy line, some likes th’ battery, 
Some is stuck on th’ engineers—for mine th’ cavalry, 

With yer legs a-straddle a good ole horse—a horse wot’s kind and true, 
Then it’s hoo-ki! Hang onter yer hat—th’ cavalry’s comin’ through! 


Clackety-clack, spit out th’ dust, 
Foller yer leader if you bust— 
Wee-ow-wow! There’s a hulla-baloo 
When th’ cavalry’s comin’ through. 


This “fight on feet”’ ain’t just my style, feel safer on a horse, 

When I feel him quiver beneath my knees an’ th’ captain shows th’ course. 
Sing, gun in hand, an’ a yell in my teeth, then I knows what ter do, 
Hoo-ki! Hang onter yer hat—th’ cavalry’s comin’ through! 


Ta-ta-ra th’ bugle sings— 

Feels ’s’’j you was on wings— 
Yee-ow-ow! An then wa-hoo, 
When th’ cavalry’s comin’ through. 
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‘©THE DIVINE FireE,’’ by May Sinclair. 

This story of a young cockney poet whose 
primitive nature is purified by an ideal love, is 
a work of extraordinary beauty and power. 
Rickman is perhaps the most human portrayal 
of a poet in fiction. He is a real man who 
sins by the flesh before he is saved by the 
spirit. The author writes with frankness 
about certain phases of life, but the total im- 
press of the book is one of wholesome 
humanity and spiritual elevation. (Henry 
Holt & Co.) 


‘«THE ORCHID,” by Robert Grant. 

Judge Grant employs a preposterous in- 
stance of separation and remarriage in a fash- 
ionable community as the basis for a novel, 
which is in effect a cynical and somewhat 
flippant satire on divorce. An ingenious, but 
unattractive book. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


‘*ROSE OF THE WorRLD,”’ by Agnes and 
Egerton Castle. 

Here is a book with a melodramatic plot 

and unlooked for climax, which yet attains 
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some distinction because of its unusual 
theme. A beautiful woman has twice married 
without affection, but is awakened at last to 
true love for the husband she has lost by 
reading his last journal written during the 
Indian mutiny. (F. A. Stokes Co.) 


‘«Sanpy,’’ by Alice Hegan Rice. 

We are glad that Mrs. Rice did not por- 
tray Sandy Kilday as merely a sentimentalist 
experimenting with his own feelings and 
views. She has also shown all the charming 
impulsiveness of the Irish lad, and in a pleas- 
ant, old-fashioned way has told a tale of love 
and daring that will warm all hearts. (The 
Century Co.) 

«‘*AT CLOSE RANGE,”’ 
Smith. 

A collection of incidents of travel rather 
than stories, told with the exhilarating humor 
of an accomplished story teller, but somewhat 
garrulous, and certainly unworthy of compari- 
son with Mr. Smith’s accepted work. (Charles 
Scribner’ s Sons.) 


by F. Hopkinson 


























Brought up on an Ohio farm, Mr. Anderson has studied 
art in this country and in Paris, and, although just past 
thirty, has already achieved an enviable reputation by the | 
| delicacy and grace of his drawings, at the same time devo- 
ting much attention to portrait painting. 
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Copyright, 1905, by James Burton See “ Racing Across the Atlantic,” page 425° 


The ‘‘ Vathalla.”’ 








